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“Politicians used to cater to the plain 
people.” 

“Well?” 

“But now we must consider the good- 
looking vote.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“Ever have any trouble with dyspepsia?” 
“Only when I try to spell it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Anxious Wife—Abie, have you done any- 
thing about that horrible Black Hand letter? 
. Abie—Oh, ain’t I, though. I turned it over 
to my insurance company. They got $20,- 
006 tied up in me; let them worry.— 
Moorestown Star. 





“There are some dogs, old man, that are 
very intelligent. For example mine begins 
to howl as soon as he sees my wife ap- 
proach the piano.” 


A -small boy called on the doctor one 
evening. “Say, doc, I guess I got measles,” 
ke said “but I can keep it quiet.” 

The doctor looked puzzled. 

“Aw, get wise, doc,” suggested the small 
boy. “What’ll you give me to go to school 
and scatter it among all the kids ?”—Bottles, 


The two learned doctors were talking. 
After examining an x-ray photograph of 
a man’s lungs, one said, “Good photograph, 
isn’t it?” 

“Flatters the left lung a little,” said the 
second.—London Tit-Bits. 


Mrs. Teller—Have you noticed that Mrs. 
Nayber? I understand-she is over 55 and 
yet when she goes out in the evening she 
looks like a girl of 17. 

Mrs. Sharp—Yes, but she has to work on 
herself ali day in order to look that way. 








Mother—What’s the matter, Richard? 

Richard—-I ran away from school today, 
and I have only just remembered that it 
was a holiday anyway.—Stockholm Kasper, 


“Betty’s rich uncle cut her off with prac- 
tically nothing.” 
“Bobbed heiress, eh?”—London Humorist. 


Crawford--I see a burglar has been ar- 
rested for stealing a lot of radio séts. 

Crabshaw—The chump! He should have 
known they would squeal on him.—Science 
and Invention. 


Doughboy—Oh, petite mademoiselle, my 
bon cherrie sweetie. I love you, je vous 
aime! Voulez you-——” 

French Maiden—Can it, kid, can it! About 
20 Yank divisions was here before yours 


Jane, madam.”—Columbia Jester. 


came. You can’t get away with that stuff !— 
Legion Weekly. 3 


“James, as I passed the servants’ hall 


today I saw you kiss one of the maids.” 


“Yes, madam; when would that have been, 


madam?” 


“About four o’clock.” 
“Oh, yes, madam; that would have been 





1st Loafer—Do you want to buy any to- 
bacco, old man? 

2nd Ditto—No; I’ve got plenty already. 

lst Ditto—That’s good. Then give me a 
pipeful. I ain’t got a bit—Sydney Bulletin, 


“What business did you say you were in?” 

“I manufacture a face powder that can’t 
be kissed off.” 

“Who has charge of your 
grounds?”—Brockton Call. 


proving 





Mrs. Asker—Are those people who moved 
into the new house across the street up- 
to-date? se 

Mrs. Teller—No. I saw some of their 
things and they include a mah-jong set. 
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Man Drowning—Save me! Save me! 
Excited Man on Bridge—It’s as deep as 

the devil there. Can’t you swim over that 

way a little where it’s shallow?—London 

Humorist. 


“Is Jack a loud dresser?” 
“Is he! You should hear him hunting for 
his collar button.”—California Pelican: 


First Loafer—I hear all the men have 
gone on a‘strike. 
: Seeond Loafer—What have they struck 
or? 

“Shorter hours.” 

“Luck to ’em. I allus did say that 60 
minutes was too long for an hour.”—Pitt 
Panther. 


Little Willie—Papa, what is “salesman- 
ship”? 

Big William—My son, I will give you an 
illustration. When I bought my new Road- 
ant auto only six months ago the salesman 
told me I was getting the best car on the 
market, and he went into such detail and 
gave such convincing proofs that I was sure 
I had the best car that money could buy. 


, 


* 


That is, until today; when I met this sales. 
man on the street and he told me he had left 
the Roadant auto company. He is now sell. 
ing Drash autos and he said I should trade 
in my Roadant for a Drash because there 
is no car on the market that can equal a 
Drash. Everything about it is so far sy- 
pegior to any other car that it would even 


. pay to junk my Roadant and buy a Drash, 


My son, that’s what I call salesmanship — 
Trouveur de Sentiers.’ 


“You have only two or three buildings jy 
this new town of yours.” 

“I know,” responded the enthusiastic 
realtor, “but look at the parking space.” 
Wilson Every Evening. 


A Scotchman consulted a doctor about his 
health, complaining of loss of appetite. The 
doctor recommended more exercize, and ad- 
vised him to take his horse out of the stable 
und go for a.15-miles ride every day. “You 
will soon regain your appetite if you do 
that,” said the doctor. 

“Ah,” said the patient, “but what about 
the horse’s appetite?”—Rotterdam Dambad, 








Nurse, at phone--It’s the surgeon, who 
» says he has missed his fountain pen and is 
coming back to reopen you.—Paris Rire. 


Miss Smiff, of Oshkosh—Are you interest- 
ed in cross-words, Miss Freezer? 

Miss Freezer, of Boston—I am, to a limit- 
ed degree, interested in the subject of which 
you speak, but in Boston we call them “in- 
terlocked vocables.”’ 


RESTAURANT HUMOR 
Herbert (finding a piece of rubber in his 
hash)—There’s no doubt about it, the auto 
is displacing ‘the horse everywhere— 
Frenchtown Mercury. 





Diner—But this menu is in French. 

Wait@—Quite so, sir, but the: prices are 
in English, and that’s all most of our cus- 
tomers read.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Customer—Has the red-haired girl left 
yet? 

Waiter—Yes, sir. 

Customer—I thought so, I found a black 
hair in the soup today——Dalton Breeze. 


Patron—Waiter, there is sand in this 
bread. 

Waiter—Yes, sir. That’s to keep the but- 
ter from sliding off—London Tit-Bits. 


A mean man ate a good meal at a restau- 
rant and then, when he had finished, drop- 
ped a quarter on the floor. “Waiter,” he 
said, as he paid his bill, “I just dropped 
two quarters. Find them for me, will you?” 

The waiter disappeared under the table, 
and in’a short time emerged very red 12 
the face. “I’ve found one of them,” he said. 

“Thanks,” said the man, as he pocketed 
the quarter and rose. “When you find the 
other keep it for a tip.”—Brockton Call. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


THE “DRIPPING” QUESTION 


\ll sorts of conflicting rumors are afloat 
as to future policies with regard to dry 
iaw enforcement. Dr. Clarence Wilson, 
chairman of the board of temperance, pro- 
hibition and public morals of the M. E. 
church, claims that he has President Cool- 
idze’s personal assurance that an energetic 
liquor war is planned. He recently spent 
.n hour with the chief executive. “I am 
willing to predict,” he said, “that the vigor- 

action which the president contem- 
plates will make the United States as dry 

\ansas ever was in the days when the 
rest of the nation was dripping wet.” He 

ynvineed that President Coolidge is “an 
ardent dry” and because he is 
now chief executive in his own 
“will not be slow in tak- 
ing action.” “I came away 
from the White House,” he con- 
{ d, “thoroughly convinced 
Mr. Coolidge, while pro- 
ling cautiously, in accord 
W his usual custom, is deter- 
d that prohibition shall 
become a reality.’ The Anti- 
Saloon League has advised the 
president and the attorney- 
general that the ‘situation de- 
mands serious consideration by 
the government. Its resolution 
protests “the continued em- 
ployment in public office of 
government employees who 
violate the law by purchasing ~ 
liquor from bootleggers.” Pas- 
sage of a bill putting the work 
of dry-law enforcement in one 
bureau is advocated. Speaking 
for the League, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, its secretary, says the 
proposal of the judicial confer- 
ence of circuit court judges to 
transfer prohibition enforce- 
ment from the treasury de- 
partment to the department of 
justice would’ make the situa- 
tion “worse, not better” by 
“swamping the country with 
bootleg liquor.” However, the 
report of the M. E. board 
praises the attorney-general’s 
department and refers to Atty.- 
Gen. Stone as “fearless, fair 
and faithful.” He is especially 
commended by the board for 
his discharge of several U. S. district at- 
torneys for laxity in enforcing the dry law. 
his board urges placing dry agents under 
| service because “some of the worst ap- 
pointments have been made by wet and 
disloyal senators who have purposely se- 
cured the appointment of notoriously wet, 
unreliable and disreputable men to be pro- 
ibition enforcement officers.” It would 


Ci\ 


hil 
clarify matters to substitute the words “al- 
coholic beverage” for “intoxicating liquor” 
in the constitutional amendment, the re- 
{ comments. 

e president did not mention prohibition 
in his message to the.present “lame-duck” 
congress. However, the report of Atty.-Gen. 
e is taken as an indication of the ad- 
Ministration’s attitude. The attorney-gen- 


eral advocates greater use of the jail sen- 
tence as a “real deterrent” for violators. To 
mect the light penalties now prescribed, he 
has been invoking internal revenue, customs 
and tariff laws to lengthen the sentences. 


came under a 
However, he “on around it by rg 
leading lady in reel and real life. 

name was Lillian McMurry. 
seated in the 
her mother, w 


Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, assistant attorney- 
general, complains that the government is 
giving too much attention to insignificant 
eases and too little attention to the “big 
fellow.”\She thinks the main problem is to 
put an effective stop to liquor smuggling, 
and that “can only be done by emphasizing 
the larger cases.” 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGN EXPENSES 


The Republican national committee spent 
over $3,000,000 in the recent campaign, ac- 
cording to the report, required by law, filed 
with congress. The G. O. P. has a surplus 
of .3355,000 as contrasted with the deficit of 
$2,000,000 incurred in 1920. The 1924 cam- 





constitution things that are not there. Some 
say we are trying to make a fetish of the 
constitution. I would like to see that, or 
at least see everyone know enough about 
the constitution to know what is in it and 
what is-not.” 

The necessity for studying the constitu- 
tion in the public schools is emphasized in 
a report prepared by a special committee 
for the District of Columbia schools. It 
follows: “In the elementary grades pa- 
triotism should be inculcated in a concrete 
and direct manner. Recitations, songs, 
poems, stories of courageous deeds “and 
study of the biographies of great men who 
have sacrificed and died for their country 

serve to arouse love in the 
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icture. 


paign was financed by 90,000 individuals. 
Sixteen contributed over $10,000 each and” 
83,000 each gave less than $100. 

Contributions to the Democratic fund 
amounted to $845,000 not including a loan 
of $120,000 from a New York bartk. The 
Democrats’ expenditures were $903,000, The 
largest single contributor was John D. Ryan 
who gave $55,000. The La Follette-Wheeler 
campaign committee took in nearly $226,- 
000 and spent all hut about $5000. W, T. 
Nawleigh, treasurer of the committee and 
the biggest contributor, gave $44,000. The 
Steuben Society collected $24,360 for the 
third party. 


READ THE CONSTITUTION 


“TI don’t believe there are more than 100 
persons who really know what is in the 
U. S. constitution,” Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Tigert remarked recéntly. “It is a 
little disconcerting,” he continued, “to hear 








—Int’l Newsreel 

The -famous Charles did not indulge in the “Chaplinesque” emile 
when, after marrying “Lita Grey,” he found that his 16-year-old wife 
compulsory school attendance. 
ue a private tutor for his new 

he second Mrs. Chaplin’s maiden 
Her cnn is an accountant. She is seen 
No, the lady at the left ien’t her sister—it’s 
. until Lita’s marriage, was her daughter’s manager. 


child’s heart fer his country. In 
the seventh and eighth grades 
study of the constitution and 
declaration of independence 
and the fundamental principles 
of our government should be 
carried on. Beginning with the 
flag, which is the concrete sym- 
bol of Americanism, the pupil 
should be led by degrees to un- 
derstand the principles for 
which it stands. Habits of love 
and respect for our country are 
established by the daily flag 
salute at an attitude of atten- 
tion and by the recitation of 
the American’s creed. In the 
high-school the pupil has pass- 
ed from the symbolic to the ra- 
tional stage. Here the courses 
in civics and United States his- 
tory should not only review the 
work of the preceding years, 
but serve to make clear the 
reason for the citizen’s patriot- 
ism. Considenbleetime should 
be given to the study of the 
declaration of independence 
and the constitution, with a 
view not only to give exact 
knowledge thereof but to 
create a thinking appreciation 
of the historic movement of 
which they are a part. A study 
of the biographies of men like 
Washington, Jefferson and Lin- 
coln should include not only 
acts but the causes and effects 
of actions. The pupil should be 
led to see the inter-play of 
political and economic forces and to realize 
that as the world changes -he must adapt 
himself to a new historical and political 
environment. 

“The pupil must appreciate the difference 
between, for example, the orderly form of 
amendment prescribed by the constitution 
and the doctrine of hasty revolution. He 
must realize that political institutions are a 
product of evolution, that the process of 
evolution is far better than déstruction and 
entire rebuilding, and through tolerance of 
the rights and opinions of others he be- 
comes sincerely and intelligently attached 
to a republican form of government.” 


“CHARLEY” DAWES STANDS PAT 


Charles G. Dawes, vice-president elect, 
does not relish the idea of “sitting pretty” 
at a cébinet session. He has often told 
President Coolidge so—and you know how 
emphatic “Hell-Maria” can get! If those 








people quote from the preamble of the » who profess to know can be believed, the 
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president is inclined to honor this desire. 
.Mr. Coolidge has a vivid recollection of the 
fuss stirred up during the campaign by the 
fact that he attended cabinet meetings as 
vice-president. Mr. Harding made it a 
special point of having the vice-president 
at these sessions as a sort of “unofficial ob- 
server.” In fact he-made special reference 
to it in addresses against “one-man gov- 
ernment.” 

There is no law which requires the at- 
tendance of the vice-president at cabinet 
meetings. That official’s main job is pre- 
siding over the senate. He only casts his 
vote with that body in case of a tie. A 
matter discussed by the cabinet could come 
up for a vote in the senate and the vice- 
president might cast the deciding’vote. In/ 
that case the dual role might prove em- 
barrassing. 

Gen. Dawes recently underwent a minor 
operation but expects to recover his usual 
vigor by the time the new congress meets. 
With his ever-present and uncommon pipe, 
he bids fair to become a striking figure-at 
the national capital. At any rate, he is 
expected to “pep” up the senate sessions 
not a little. 

The rugged exterior of this soldier-law- 
yer-financier-statesman hides a little known 
hobby—the helping of destitute persons. 
Gen. Dawes operates a hotel in Chicago for 
down-and-out but willing-to-work men 
nnd’ another at Boston for equally unfortu- 
nate women. The rates are extremely low 
yet there is no charitable atmosphere to 
embarrass or dishearten patrons. The 
hotels were established by Gen.’ Dawes in 
memory of his mother and his only son, 
Rufus Fearing Dawes, who was drowned in 
1912.. The affection between Gen. Dawes 
and his son was so deep that he has adopt- 
ed several children. 

Since the election a committee of self- 
appointed fact-finders has unearthed the in- 
formation that back in the days when Dawes 
and William Jennings Bryan were just 
starting out on their legal careers in Lin- 
coln they met as opposing attorneys in a 
case that involved $1.27. A leather firm 
employed Dawes to represent it in a suit 
to recover that amount from a railroad for 
an overcharge on a shipment of horse-col- 
lars. At that time “The Boy Orator from 
the Platte”’“(Bgyan) objected very strenu- 
ously to Dawes introducing testimony taken 
over the telephone, a very uncertain means 
of communication in that period. Gen. 
Dawes won. 

But we ought not call him “general.” He 
is no longer in the army and, as the Na- 
tional Republican avers: 


“I should like to call him ‘General’— 
But I'll not; 

For the mention of the title 
Makes him hot. 

Though he had the grit to earn it, 

Had the gumption not to spurn it, 

Yet he doesn’t like it—dern it!— 
Quite a lot.” 





COAL TAX REMAINS; PRICE RISES 


The supreme court dismissed the suit of 
a number of coal companies to invalidate 
the Pennsylvania anthracite tax law. The 
companies complained that state officials 
were not assessing the tax at the mines as 
the law provided and that the tax was not 
imposed equally on all producers. The 
justices refused to concur in the objections. 
However, its action is not taken as passing 
on the validity of the contested act which 
taxes the companies for all anthracite min- 


. ed and ready to be shipped in Pennsylvania. 


Other states have threatened to lay taxes 
on their products in retaliation. 

Following the court’s decision large coal, 
companies announced an increase of 50 
cents a ton in the price of domestic sizes 
and 25 cents’ a ton on larger sizes of an- 
thracite at the mines. The operators say” 


THE PATHFINDER ~~ _ 
this advance will mostly affect the consum- 
er. They lay the boost to the higher cost 
of mining and losses sustained by the flood. 
ing of many mines. 

When coal is run through a breaker it is 
broken up into pieces of various sizes. In 
this process there is considerable coal 
wasted, as it is reduced to small bits or to 
powder form so that it cannot be sold to 
the average conswmer. There are certain 
sizes of anthracite which are in special de- 
mand—these being the medium sizes such 
as “stove” and “chestnut.” In producing the 
required volume of these popular sizes a 
large quantity of the smaller sizes is also 
producéd, and as the market does not take 
kindly to these sizes the coal mén have to 
sell them at lower prices. 

Large tonnages of “buckwheat” coal are 
now burned, but this requires a special type 
of furnace in which a forced draft or other 
means of encouraging combustion is used. 
Even the still finer hard coal is now suc- 
cessfully burned in suitable plants, and 
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hundreds of steam ‘dredges are employed 
along the Susquehanna river raising from 
the bottom this fine coal which has been 
washed down from the coal regions and 
which was formerly a waste product. The 
anthracite operators are trying to get the 
general public to “burn buckwheat and 
cut their coal bills in half.” Announce- 
ments put out by them state: “Buckwheat 
is the small, cheap size of anthracite. Learn 
how to use it in your heater. Heating ex- 
perts are ready to show you how to save.” 
They use pictures to show the comparative 
sizes of coal and it is ingeniously made to 
appear that “buckwheat” after all is only 
a little smaller than the old favorite sizes. 

Quite a large trade is also being develop- 
ed in soft coal briquets, which are made 
by compressing fine coal into lumps which 
can be conveniently handled. However, 
when the coal men speak of “saving money” 
for the coal consumers they speak onl} in 
relative terms, for their prices are still very 
high. The high coal prices have been the 
subject of numerous investigations but the 
public still remains very much in the dark. 
The miners; the operators, the railroads and 
the dealers all deny that they are re- 
sponsible. 








TAXES, PENSIONS AND CROPS 


Secretary Mellon wants an additional tax 
cut. His annual report picks flaws in the 
measure enacted last spring, claiming the 
reductions weren’t big enough. He sub- 
mits seyen suggestions for tax reform: re- 
peal of federal taxes on estates; reduc- 
tion of maximum surtax rate to not more 
than 25 per cent, and lower if possible; 
repeal of the tax on gifts; a constitutional 
amendment to eliminate tax-exempt se- 
curities; establishment of a normal tax 
maximum at six per cent; retention of the 
tax appeals board until the law is revised, 
and repeal of the publicity provision on in- 
come taxes. The treasury department re- 
ports that $137,000,000 in taxes was refund- 
ed to 192,300 persons. This amount in- 
cludes taxes paid in advance before. the 
present law was enacted. Since 1919, it 


was reported, the public debt has been de- . 


creased from $24,500,000,000, to $21,240,- 
000,000. 
The number of civil service employees in 
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federal service is now less than’ 545,000 a 

, 
decrease of 4000 over the last fiseal year 
according to the civil service commission, 
Of this number nearly 306.000 are in the 
postal service. The civil service pay rol] 
amounts to $785,000,000. The pension by. 
vreau announces that nearly $240,000,000 was 
paid out in pensions in the last fiscal year. 
There are 525,500 names on the pension list 
or 15,000 less than a year ago. These jn, 
clude 146,800 Civil war veterans, 253,000 Civi 
war widows, 85,000 Spanish-American war 
veterans,, 16,100 Spanish-American war 
widows, 31 Mexican war veterans and 33 
widows of soldiers of the War of 1812. 

Drastic revisions of the naturalization 
laws are asked by the bureau of naturalizg. 
tion. The changes urged are: repeal of the 
law prohibiting filing of a declaration of 
intention within 30 days preceding an elec. 
tion; extension of the period allowed ap 
alien to petition for citizenship to a year 
if he served in the U. S. forces during the 
war; more clearly defined legislation per. 
taining to those aliens who claimed exemp- 
“tion from military service; legislation de- 
fining what constitutes “continuous. resi- 
dence” in this country, and more oppor- 
tunities for aliens to acquire a thorough 
schooling. In the last fiscal year 150,500 
new citizens were welcomed. 

American agriculture is in the best posi- 
tion it has held sinée 1920, according to 
the report of the late Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace just transmitted: to the 
preside This year’s harvest was in many 
respects the finest in five years, he said, ex- 
plaining that prices of many crops ‘were at 
the highest point in four years and costs of 
production are well on the decline. The 
crop for 1924-1925 is estimated to be worth 
$12,000,000,000, am’ increase of $1,500,000,000 
over that of the previous fiscal year. The 
total acreage is put at 370,000,000, a decline 
of 3,000,000 acres. -Mr. Wallace left a warn- 
ing that agricultural co-operation should be 
kept free from domination by government 
agencies or commercial interests. 

The library of congress wants more space. 
Congestion is growing worse year by year, 
reports the librarian. Creation of a bureau 
of public works and a permanent federal 
oil commission are recommended in the re- 
port of Secretary of Interior Werk. The 
former would handle all government engi- 
neering and construction work. Mr. Work 
also favors administration of Alaska and 
Hawaii by a single department. He hints 
that a revision of the publicdand laws may 
soon be necessary. The toll of 24,000 lives 
in coal mine accidents is-called “needless” 
in the report of the bureau of mines. Failure 
to adopt proper safety devices is held main- 
ly responsible. The bureau warns about the 
urgent need of consérving resources of 
petroleum and natural gas. 

Nearly 707,000 aliens were admitted in 
the course of a year, reports the immigra- 
tion commissioner. This is an increase of 
200,000 over the previous year. A total of 
223,500 aliens left the country during the 
same pericd, 6400 being “deported. The 
commissioner hit the practice of steamships 
in racing to ports to land their human car- 
goes under the quota law. He said it re- 
sults in much distress and many deporta- 
tions. He referred to the increased nun- 
ber of aliens smuggled into this country as 
anther evil. ; 

Lack of an adequate aircraft industry 1s 
deplored in the report of the national ad- 
visofy committee for aeronautics. The com- 
mittee thinks such an industry is essential 
to national defense. - It suggests specializa- 
tion by American manufacturers of aircraft. 
The air mail it regards as “the most im- 
portant) development of aviation today.” 
The coast guard announced that it had sav- 
ed neatly 2500 lives in the course of a year; 
cared for 406 survivors of wrecked vessels, 
boarded over 46,000 vessels to examine their 
papers, seized 2200 ships for law violations 
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(mostly prohibition), destroyed 75 derelicts, 
and rendered aid to many vess's in dis- 
tress. 








CHURCHMEN TAKE DEFINITE STAND 


“Complete outlawry of war” was “de- 
monded” by the Federal Council of 
Churches in session at Atlanta, Ga. The or- 
ganization, representing 28 Protestant de- 
nominations, urged American membership 
in the world court, pledges by all nations 
to submit international disputes to a court 
of arbitration, and universal disarmament. 
it branded war an “international crime.” 
\fter receiving a letter in which Cyrus E. 
Woods, former ambassador to Japan, called 
the Japanese exclusion act “an international 
disaster of the first Water,” the Council 
passed a resolution censuring congress for 
passing the act and called for a “re-estab- 
lishment of right relations with Japan.” 


William Jennings Bryan, Gov. Sweet of 
(lorado and Dr. JT, Shotwell, director of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, led the attack en war. Mr. Bryan 
advocated a new and separate court of arbi- 

tion for international disputes. “The 
abolition of war is impossible,” he remark- 
ed, “so long as there is rivalry in the mat- 
tcr of armam@nt and preparedness for war.” 
He called on all churchmen to work for an 

ternational agreement to further reduce 
armament. There would be no war if the 
question was submitted to the people, he 
declared, 

Gov. Sweet indorsed the Geneva protocol 

| censured the Republican administration 
for sponsoring “defense day” and for its 
attitude toward international problems. The 
churches, he said, are “indignant, and right- 
fully so, at the attitude of congress con- 
cerning America’s relations to world peace.” 
Dr. Shotwell paid tribute to President Cool- 
idge for “leading the way toward the out- 
lawry of war.” Dr. Shotwell, with Gen. 
Bliss and others, drew up a plan for reduc- 
tion of armaments which is the basis of the 
Geneva protocol. 

Secret societies ~“confessing Christian 
purposes and seeking to effect them in un- 
Christian methods” were rapped by Rev. 
Rockwell Potter of Hartford, Conn. Rev. 
Ashby Jones of Atlanta and Rev. W. A. Alex- 
ander, Negro director of the commission on 
racial co-operation in the Council, condemn- 
ed race prejudice, A resolution asking that 
clergymen refuse to enter-the officers’ re- 
scrve corps was referred to a committee for 
future action. 

tev. §. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, who 
was elected president of the Council to suc- 
ceed Rev. R. E.-Speers of New York, pre- 

ted that some time in the far future” 
Protestants and Catholics will be united 
one great faith. According to Rev. Sam- 
Zwemer of Cairo, Egypt, “Islam chal- 
ges America and Europe by the activity 
f its propaganda.” He thinks Christianity 
| Islamism face each other as rivals for 
ld domination. “Compromise is impos- 


, 


le,” he declared. 





NOTED LABOR LEADER DIES 


Samuel Gompers founder and president 
of the American Federation of Labor, died 
t San Antonio, Tex. He had been suffer- 
ng from heart trouble for some time. His 
trip to Mexico City with a delegation of la- 
r leaders to attend the inauguration of 
resident CaWes as guests of the-Mexican 
vernment necessitated his going into 
th altitudes. This had an ill effect on his 
heart and he died soon after reaching Amer- 
in soil. President Calles had the sick 
man rushed back to the United States in a 
pecial train. Mr. Gompers died in a hotel 
where he had been receiving medical atten- 
mn. 
\t the bedside, each holding a hand of the 
dying labor leader, were. James Duncan, 
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of the federation, and Wil- 
liam Mahon, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees. Mr. Gompers’s last words were: 
“God bless the American institutions! May 
they grow better day by day!” Since 1886, 
when the Federation was founded, Mr. 
Gompers had continuously served as its 
president, except in 1895. This year hé was 
re-elected head of the national and Pan- 
American labor organizations. 

Born in England in 1850 of Austrian an- 
cestry, he was a cigarmaker by trade. Since 
his 14th year he had heen interested in 
efforts to organize the trades.. He studied 
nights. His first serious reading was a 
batch of anti-slavery pamphlets. He be- 
eame & strong abolitionist. As he rolled 
cigars with his hands his mind dwelt on 
other forms of involuntary servitude. In 
those days the cigarmakers read to each 
other as they worked. “Sam” Gompers was 
a favorite reader. To this training he at- 
tributed his rich speaking voice that in 
later years made him well known as an 
orator. He came to “the land of oppor- 
tunity” in the year the battle of Gettysburg 
was fought. 

Mr. Gompers was the author of several 
books on labor questions. He was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife died in 1921. 





NEWS NOTES 


Novelist Killed in Crash. Gene Stratton 
Porter, popular novelist and _ short-story 
writer, met her death in a collision between 
an auto and a trolley car in Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Porter was born on an Indiana farm 
in 1868. In 1886 she married Charles Dar- 
win Porter who survives her. Mrs. Porter 
loved birds and often wrote about them, She 
was noted as a writer of “cl@an” fiction. 


Lynchings Decrease. There have been only 
nine lynchings in this country so far this 
year, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People reports. The 
records for recent years follow: 1923, 28; 
1922, 61; 1921, 64; 1920, 65; 1919, 86. 





Take Out Rain Insurance. Astronomers 
do not want nature to interfere with their 
study of the eclipse of the sun on Jan. 24th, 
no siree! The Van Vleck observatory at 
Wesleyan university hastaken out rain in- 
surance. Prof. Frederick Sloeum says the 
chances are 50-50 that it will rain that day. 


Ex-Justice Dies. Mahlon C. Pitney, rétir- 
ed associate justice of the U. S. supreme 
eourt, died at his home at Washington in 
his 67th year. He was retired by special 
legislation in 1922 because of ill health 
brought about. by overwork. He was suc- 
ceeded on the bench by Justice Edward 
Sanford. 





Celebrate Ayacucho Battle. On the 100th 
anniversary of the battle of Ayacucho, Peru, 
which rang the knell of Spanish domination 
in South America, there assembled in the 
Pan-American building at Washington dip- 
lomats from South, Central and North 
America. “The principal speakers were Dr. 


Hernan Velarde, Peruvian ambassador, and~ 


Secretary of State Hughes who reviewed the 
successful efforts of all the Americas to free 
themselves from European rule. 


Negro Judge Seated. Albert B. George, a 
Negro, was inducted into office at Chicago 
as municipal judge for a term of six years. 
He was elected on the Republican ticket 
and is said to be America’s first Negro judge 
in a court of record. 


Mrs. Coolidge an LL.D. The first lady of 
the land journeyed to Boston to receive the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
Boston university. Mrs. Coolidge already 
held the degree of bachelor of arts. In 
conferring the honor President Murlin used 
these words: “Grace Goodhue Coolidge— 



















student, university graduate, teacher, 
daughter, wife, mother; in every station 
exemplifying the finer qualities of mind and 
heart we most admire in women; your own 
works praise you; you have gained the-.con- 
fidence, admiration and love of the Amer- 
ican people.” 


Ruthenberg Held Moscow Agent. The 
Michigan supreme court confirmed the con- 
viction of. Charles E. Ruthenburg, secretary 
of “the Workers Party of America,” for 
violation of the state syndicalism act. The 
court branded him a “voluntary vassal of 
the third international” acting under orders 
from Moscow in a resolve to destroy exist- 
ing government by force and arms. Ruth- 
enburg declared the case would be carried 
to the U. S. supreme court, 








August Belmont Dead. August Belmonf, 
financier and sportsman, died suddenly at 
his New York home. He was 71 years old. 
He is survived by his wife, who was known 
on the stage as Eleanor Robson, and two 
sons. Mr. Belmont built the Cape Cod canal 
and the first New York subway system. 
During the World war he was.in the air 
service. Mr. Belmont was a crack polo 
player and was internationally known as a 
turfman. He-was twice married. His first 
wife died in 1898. Mr. Belmont’s father 
came from Prussia where he was connected 
with the Rothschild banking interests. 


Still Wear ’Em High. Skirts for next 
spring and summer will be worn from 10 
to 15 inches from the ground, the National 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association 
decreed in annual meeting at Cleveland. 
The slender silhouette figure_and the tunic 
blouse will continue to be featured. New 
shades-—will include rose, ash, woodland 
brown, tiger eye, golden oak and new blues, 
greens and tans. Mannish cuts will prevail 
in sport.clothes. 


Broker Sentenced. William Silkworth, for- 
mer president of the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange, was one of seven brokers con- 
victed of using the mails to defraud as a 
result of numerous “bucket shop” failures 
in 1922. He was sentenced to jail for 90 
days and ordered to pay $1000 fine. Two 
other brokers were sent to Atlanta peni- 
tentiary for two years each, 

Ends 17-Months Steep. Mrs. Mollie Span- 
kevitz of Pound, Wis., awoke after a sleep 
of 17 months which started with hysteria 
when her child was born. During her un- 
consciousness she was fed through tubes. 
She said that many times she could hear 
sounds about her but was unable to speak. 


Oily Propaganda. Oil interests have decid- 
ed to spend $100,000 annually in publicity 
work—-“to tell the nation the story of oil. 
The decision was made by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute in convention at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S, Government and 35 leading -univer- 
sities and found t6 be superior to 10 ordi- 
nary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, A. E. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Write him 
to-day for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make $250 
to $500 per month.—Advertisement. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Tobacco Growing Hit. A special commit- 
tee which investigated the advisability of 
growing tobacco in the British Isles re- 
ported to the government that the scheme 
is not advisable. For one thing, English- 
grown tobacco has a distinct flavor that is 
not pleasing to persons acquainted with 
tobacco grown elsewhere. 





An Expensive Fog. One of the worst fogs 
in years left London in inky blackness for 
two days and cost the British metropolis 
about $5,000,000. Many people were kept 
from work and land and water traffic suf- 
fered severely. There were many accidents. 





Lady Astor’s Picture Goes. The long con- 
troversy over the hanging in the house of 
parliament of the portrait of Lady Astor, 
the first woman member, was settled in the 
negative by the new house. They held it 
“ondesirable as a matter of principle for 
the pictures or statues of living persons to 
be aécepted for the house of parliament.” 


IRELAND 


Reformers Work for Temperance. Tem- 
perance has become an active political issue 
in Ireland with reformers demanding a 
referendum. A deadlock was created when 
the dail eireann struck from the govern- 
ment’s compromise liquor bill a provision 
to make St. Patrick’s day “dry.” The sen- 
ate insisted that it be restored, which will 
hold up the bill for nine months and allow 
the next St. Patrick’s day to be like the 
former ones. 


: DENMARK 

Would Permit Killing. Doctors would be 
authorized to put an end to the lives of 
patients suffering horrible, painful and in- 
curable diseases under a bill introduced in 
parliament by Minister of Justice Steincke, 
Ofscourse the patient would have to make 
the request. Under the old law the taking 
of a patient’s life under such conditions 
comes under the designation of manslaugh- 
ter and even murder. 


Krassin Marked for Victim. An attempt 
to assassinate Leonid Krassin, new soviet 
envoy to France, was averted by the arrest 
of Marie Ergeweuwa by the Paris police. 
The woman, Russian born and the widow 
of a New Yorker, was taken into custody in 
front of the Russian embassy. She carried 
a revolver. 


Armed Nation Planned. In presenting a 
budget item of 4,468,000,000 francs for the 
army and other military expenses for 1925 
Gen. Nollet, minister of war, said the sum, 
with the depreciation of the franc, repre- 
sented only 75 per cent of pre-war figures. 
He announced that a bill is being prepared 
to make France an armed nation—to so 
organize its forces in peace that they could 
be mobilized in the briefest time in case of 
war. The plan, he added, would require 
compulsory military service of only one 
year instead of 18 months. 








Priest Finds Hidden Springs. For his re- 
markable accomplishments with the divin- 
ing rod the French government conferred 
the order of “Merite agricole” on Father 
Bouly who lives near Lille. Throughout 
the devastated regions of Northern France 
he has been called on hundreds of times 
to locate the best place to dig a well, which 
he does with an umbrella stick. No beech 
or hazel twigs for him. The humble priest 
filled a great need in the community,. for 


springs and wells were poisoned by the 
Germans during their occupation of the 
country and new water sources were urgent. 
Father Bouly is also credited with having 
found gold, bronze and copper buried deep 
beneath the soil. 


HUNGARY 


Regent’s Son in Jail. The son of Admiral 
Horthy, regent of Hungary, was sentenced 
by the criminal court at Budapest to four 
days in jail for fighting a duel. Thé young 
man is a student at a technical school, and 
his adversary, another student, got two 
days. ; 


GERMANY 

Builds Cruiser. The first German war- 
ship constructed since the World war is 
nearing completion at Kiel. It is a 6000- 
ton cruiser and will be launched in the 
spring. It will be armed with eight six- 
inch guns and will burn both oil and coal. 
This vessel is permitted under an agree- 
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ment allowing Germany to keep her small 
fleet up to a certain maximum. Her peace- 
time fleet is just a shadow of the great fleet 
sunk at Scapa Flow and which British engi- 
neers are now trying to salvage. One of 
the largest vessels in the little navy is the 
cruiser Braunschweig. When several mer- 
chant ships were frozen in near a German 
port this vessel was used to break the ice 
and release them. 


ITALY 


Earthquakes Do Damage. Roofs and walls 
were shaken down by earthquake shocks 
in Trieste, Fiume, Friuli and the Venetian 
provinces but no lives were lost. The quake 
was predicied by Dr. Bandandi, head of the 
seismological observatory at Faenza. 


SOUTH. AFRICA 


Ship Sinks; 23 Lost. The French coastal 
vessel Cigale blew up and: sank about 50 
miles off Mauritius causing a total of 23 
deaths. -An explosion set the ship on fire 
and created a panic during which the crew 
and some men rushed the boats, leaving 
women, children and the captain to fight 
the fire. The. boiler finally exploded and 
all who could fled to boats and rafts on 
which they floated until rescued some 36 
hours later. 


PERSIA 


Indemnity for Education. Persia has ac- 
cepted the proposal by the United States 
that the $110,000 that it agreed to reim- 
burse the American government for the 
expense of taking to America the body of 
Robert Imbrie, murdered secretary of the 
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U. S. legation at Teheran, be used for the 
eerie of Persian students in the United 
ates. 





JAPAN 


Sink Old Warship. The obsolete warship 
Iwami was sunk under terms of the Wash- 
ington naval disarmament pact. It was 
used as a target for aviation bombs. Six 
planes sent the old craft to the bottom in 
less time than had been anticipated. The 
iwami was formerly the Russian battleship 
Orel. It was captured during the Russo- 
Japanese war by Admiral Togo. 


PHILIPPINES 


Record Tobacco Crop. According to the 
department of agriculture, the biggest to- 
bacco crop for 20 years will be harvested 
in the Cagayan and Pampanga valleys of 
Luzon. The Manilla cigars shipped to the 
United States are grown in the Cagayan 
valley. 





HAWAII 


Want Equality. Hawaiians want the 
same rights of citizenship when traveling 
in this country as are accorded Americans 
traveling in Hawaii, according to the an- 
nual report of the governor. @ndustrial con- 
ditions on the islands are shown to be 
very satisfactory, sugar and_ pineapples 
yielding the largest crops on record, Since 
annexation the islands have paid more 
than $100,000,000- into the U. S. treasury. 
The population is now over 307,000 of which 
number 189,000 are Americans. There are 
21,000 autos an the islands., 


CANADA 


Destroyer Chases Bandits. A band of rob- 
bers held up the Nanaimo, British Colum- 
bia, branch of the Royal Bank of Canada 
and escaped with $40,000 after overlooking 
a $100,000 miners’ payroll. The Canadian 
destroyer Patrician was dispatched from 
Esquimalt to the Gulf of Georgia in an 
unsuccessful effort to overtake the des- 
peradoes, 





CUBA 

Agitators Deported. Thirty Spaniards 
charged with stirring up trouble in the 
sugar mill strike have been sent out of the 
country under a law which deals with “per- 
nicious foreigners.” A general walkout is 
threatened by the sugar workers. Railroad 
workers have refused to handle sugar ship- 
ments from many mills. A bomb was found 
under a railroad bridge near Managua which 
was to be crossed by the special train bear- 
ing the Roosevelt memorial party to Santi- 
ago. Rural guards were at once placed over 
all the bridges along the route. Authorities 
thought the bomb placed by strike agitators 
but did not think it was intended for Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s train, on which were President 
Zayas and other Cuban officials. 


MEXICO 


Nip Revolution Plot. Thirty prominent 
citizens of San Luis Potosi were taken into 
custody on a charge of fomenting a new 
revolt in Mexico. At the same time Mexican 
and American authorities arrested 12 per- 
sons charged with smuggling arms across 
the border near Douglas. Report has it 
that Gen. Angel Flores has taken up arms 
in the state of Sonora against the new 
Calles government. P 


ARGENTINA 

May Extend Subway. Buenos Aires, capi- 
tal of Argentina, is the only city in South 
América that boasts of a subway. The line 
runs under the Avenida de Mayo, chief 
street of the city. It is now planned to 
build four other underground lines there 
at a cost of 170,000,000 pesos. A New York 
banking firm is backing the venture. 





Above—Vauit in the little cemetery at Marion, Ohio, wherein rest 
the bodies of Warren G. Harding, our 29th president, and his devoted 
wife. Troops are still on guard there, (international Newsreel) 


Left—The late Mrs. Florence Kling Harding. As the “first lady of 
the land,” she was one of the most popular White House mistresses. 


Close-up of a U. &. 
senator’sdesk and chair. 
This very desk was for- 
merly occupied by Dan~ 
iel ebster, Charlies 
Sumner an George 
Hoar, and until recently 
by Hen 
It is o 
mainin 
days when the senate 
met in the supreme 
courtchambers. Itseems 
out of place among the 
more modern desks. 
Until a few years ago 
representatives, too, had 
desks and chairs. But 
their number grew to 
such an extent that, in 
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RECONCILIAFION,” 


Chenile brocade in henna color is combined Mrs. Charles Gay of E! Monte, Cal., lets a Emile Derre’s statue was rejected by the 


with plain henna-colored crepe de chine to make little lion cub she is raising listen in on a Paris salon because it shows a French soldier 
p this’ very attractive and practical tunic ‘“bed-timé story.’’. She and her husband raise and a German soldier in each other’s arms on 
blouse, (Underwood & Underwood) lions for circuses and movies. (Wide World) the lap of Peace. (Wide Worid) 
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Making Astronomical Reflectors 

The progress of astronomy has been 
greatly retarded because of the inability of 
scientists to make reflectors of greater di- 
mensions. Large mirrors have in the past 
proved impracticable because the surface of 
the glass.is affected by temperature more 
rapidly than the internal mass. Even slight 
changes of temperature were sufficient to 
spoil the mirrors. Prof. George W. Ritchey, 
of the Yerkes observatory, is now engaged 
in constructing a mammoth astronomical 
mirror on a new plan. He is working in 
the vaulted chamber of the Paris observa- 
tory, the same chamber where Jean Picard 
and Phillippe La Hire, famous astronomers 
of the days of Louis XIV, performed their 
remarkable experiments in determining the 
measurements-of the earth and the planets. 

When completed the Ritchey mirror will 
be 20 feet in diameter. It is to be construct- 
ed of glass stuck together by a special prep- 
aration of his own making. Air chambers 
will be left below the surface throughout the 
mirror. Changes of temperature, it is 
hoped, will affect all parts of the mirror 
equally. Prof. Rithcey will not at first*try 
his preparation on the large mirror, but 
will experiment with mirrors of ordinary 
dimensions. He estimates that it will take 
him four years to make the 20-foot mirror. 
If ‘successful this discovery may have a 
decisive influence upon the progress of 
astronomy. 


Ancient Biblical Manuscript 


The question is often asked, How old is 
the oldest Biblical manuscript in existence? 
New light was recently thrown on this per- 
plexing question when a crumpled leaf of 
papyrus, believed to date from about 300 
A. D., was discovered by H. I. Bell, an ex- 
pert in thé British museum. This ancient 
piece of writing contains more than 30 
verses of the Gospel of Matthew. The 
museum expert came across it while sorting 
a collection of papyri consisting of several 
hundred items to be sent to the University 
of Michigan. Hitherto the oldest extant 
manuscript of any part of the Bible was 
believed to be the Codex Vaticanus, which 
was probably written in the first half of 
the fourth century A. D. The manuscript 
found by Bell is fully as old as this and 
probably much older, The first sentence on 
the papyrus is as follows: “(As) Jesus had 
appointed them, and’ they made ready the 
Passover.” The text is fairly complete ex- 
cept at the bottom of the leaf where a cor- 
ner has been torn off. The writing is clear 
and legible where the leaf has not been 
damaged. The manuscript is of special in- 
terest because this is the chapter which 
deals with the last supper and the betrayal. 


Monument to a Great Naturalist 


Recently a monument was erected 
dedicated ‘to J. Henri Fabre, the famous 
French entomologist, in the little village 
of Serignan, near Avignon, the ancient city 
of the popes, where the great naturalist 
spent the last 30 years of his life. Fabre, 
whom Victor Hugo called the Homer. of the 
insects, was born in 1823. His early child- 
kood was spent with his grandfather who 
kept sheep and geese near the tiny village 
of Saint-Leon. At the age Of seven he was 
put in a public school. The teacher was at 
the same time the village barber, bellringer 
and choirmaster. Consequently the pupils 
got very litéle attention. 

For a number of years the lad was given 


and 


‘free tuition at the College of Rodez where 


he acted as a junior clerk. Then his father 
failed in business and Fabre had to earn 
his living by selling lemons at the fairs. 





He also worked as an excavator. Mean- 
while he seized every opportunity for self 
education. He received a scholarship in a 
school at Avignon and in the years follow- 
ing took degrees in letters and science. He 
spent 20 years as a professor at Avignon. 
After that he made his living by composing 
scholarly manuscripts and popular works on 
science. 

Fabre finally settled in the village of Serig- 
nan where he wrote most of his best books. 
Here he wrote his inimitable books on 
beetles, spiders, bees, grasshoppers, wasps 
and other creatures of mature. As a de- 
scriptive artist, as a painter of living pic- 
tures, he has probably never been excelled, 
The author leads the reader into the fairy- 
land of science, into a land where the in- 
habitants are tiny insects endowed with 
rich colors of gold and emerald and topaz 
and where we are fascinated by mysterious 
habits and enchanted by sweetest music. 
Fabre loved his insects. His fame as an 
entomologist became world wide. Pilgrims 
from the four corners of the earth came to 
visit the insect sage at Serignan. In 1913 
Raymon Poincare, president of the repub- 
lic, visited Fabre who was then 90 years old. 
The old naturalist died two years later. 


‘Diamonds Cut New Way Lose Brilliance 
The sparkling dianrond will no longer be 
fashionable, if Paris and London jewelers 
have anything to say about it: They are 
cutting the stones to give them a dull and 


somber look. This is done in “slat” effect. * 


Diamonds so cut are about seven times 
dearer than the old “sparklers” because 6f 
so much waste. Onyx, sapphire, ruby and 
emerald cuttings in square or oblong slats 
are now quite fashionable in Europe. It 
is the “facets,” small triangular facings 
which enable a diamond to catch and re- 
flect light from so many angles, that give 
it great brilliancy. 


No “Equinoctial” Storm 

The U. S. weather bureau sets at rest the 
old belief prevalent in Europe and America 
that severe storms—the so-called “equinoc- 
tial storms” or “equinoctial gales”—accom- 
pany the equinoxes of Mar. 21 or of Sept. 22, 
The fallacy of this idea consists ip identify- 
ing any storm that ocgurs within a week, 
or several weeks, of the equinox as “the” 
equinoctial storm. Statistics show that 
there is no maximum of storm frequency, 
either in this country or in Europe, close 
to the date of either equinox. 

Of course, storms do occur about these 
dates but this is only natural, just as they 
occur at other times of the year. Science 
knows of no reason why storms should be 
especially frequent at the equinoxes. The 








Here is an advertising advetty to attract at- 
tention in store windows. This miniature auto 
and globe is the invention of Thomas G. Craver. 
No matter how rapidly the globe moves be- 
neath the auto it maintains its position on the 
surface, says Science and Invention. A large 
magnet inside the globe holds the miniature 
machine against the surface while the globe 
is rotated by a concealed electric tor. 
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belief in this seal that an equinoctial 
storm is a regular recurrence has been fos- 
tered by the fact that West Indian hurri- 
canes are most common during the late 
summer and early autumn. Occasionally a 
severe storm of this character sweeps up 
the Atlantic coast, doing a great deal of 
damage and attracting general attention. 
If it happens anywhere near the equinox 
it is sure to be heralded as “thé equinoctia} 
storm.” 





Telling Age of Fish 

Prof. W.'J. Harkness of the University of 
Toronto declares that he has discovered a 
method of determining the age of fish. 
Hitherto it has been impossible to deter- 
mine the longevity of fish under natural 
conditions. In the internal ear of the fish 
there is a small cavity or pocket whicl con- 
tains a tiny stone called an “otholith.” This 
stone rolls about when the fish tips in vari- 
ous directions and helps it to know if it 
is right side up. Prof. Harkness found that 
this “ear-stone” grows larger as the fish 
grows older. Hence, by studying the rate of 
growth it is possible to determine the age 
of the fish by the size of the otholith. 


Jaw of Prehistoric Elephant 


The fossilized lower jaw of a gigantic 
elephant which according to scientists lived 
about 30,000 years ago was found 60 feet 
below the surface of a gravel pit in southern 
California. Only once before have frag- 
mentary remains of this creature been 
found. One of the molar teeth belonging 
to the jaw was discovered near by. It 
measures eight inches in length. The jaw 


-has a length of 18 inches. 





TIME TO EXCHANGE YULE GIFTS 


The annual rush is on! Local and mail- 
order stores are hard pressed. No, it’s not 
new patronage—just those who did not 
make out to their personal likings in the 
receipt of Christmas presents. 

Dad, for instance, is trying to exehange 
the tie which mother selected for him— 
the one that speaks for itself—for one of 
less brilliant hue. Failing in this, he will 
give it to the crossing gateman as a New 
Year’s present. Big Brother, who received 
gifts of four wallets despite the fact that he 
still has a serviceable one, is endeavoring 
to turn back all four in the hope of realiz- 
ing something to put in the other. Sister 
Sue received her customary shower of hand- 
kerchiefs. Though mother has a cold, Sue 
prefers exchanging them for something she 
really "wanted. As for Little Brother Bill, 
that youngster received a variety of pres- 
ents-—cross-word puzzles, a crystal set, 
building blocks and a woolly lamb—but was 
sorely disappointed that he did not get a 
Colt 45, a super-heterodyne, a real lion and 
an exact duplicate of the ZR-3. 

A particularly sac case has come to notice. 
A hard-working father, after being taxed by 
other members of the family, to purchase 
useless gifts for himself, bought two boxes 
of cigars—one, of an excellent brand, for 
« select circle, and the other, of a very in- 
ferior grade, known as “el Ropo,” for poli- 
ticians, the income-tax collector and others 
on his blacklist. He gave both to the cus- 
tody of his wife, with explicit di.ections 
that the contents of one were to be dis- 
tributed to the multitude and the select 
brand only to intimate friends. 

In his absence, his better-half proceeded 
to give out the cigars as ordered. Wending 
his way homeward, the head of the family 
wondered exceedingly at unusually friendly 
hails from the butcher, the plumber and 
lesser personages. Strangest of all, his 
most intimate friends treated him most 
coolly. But all was explained when he ar- 
rived home. 

Woman-like, his wife had confused the 
two cigar brands! 
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Has the 5-5-3 naval ratio treaty between 
the United States, Great Britain and Japan 
been lived up to? Are altered gun eleva- 
tions on British and Japanese ships a viola- 
tion of the Washington pact? Is Uncle 
Sam’s navy “up to snuff”? Is Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur justified in recommending 
an “improved” navy? Are the contemplated 
naval maneuvers in the Pacific wise in view 
of Japanese distrpst? 

These are only a few of the questions in- 
volved in the issue which congress has been 
called on to decide. Secretary Wilbur in- 
formed that body that the United States 
must spend $110,000,000 annually for the 
next 20 years if the American navy is to 
be maintained on an equality with Great 
Britain’s im all its branches and be superior 
io Japan’s as provided in the treaty. 

“Tl am utterly out of sympathy with ‘scare’ 
stories about the condition of the navy,” 
testified Secretary Wilbur. “I believe we 
have the best navy we ever had.” However, 
he insisted the “modernization” program 
was necessary to place our navy on a par 
with Great Britain’s and the continued ap- 
propriations were essential to keep the 
navy up to standard. “All our ships are in 

indition to fight tomorrow,” he asserted. 

[ have absolutely no sympathy with the 
cliim that we were out-generaled in the 
limitation of armaments treaty—we got 
exactly what we proposed.” 

Secretary Wilbur presented this table 
comparing the Américan, British and Japa- 


nese fleets: 

Craft U. S. Eng. Jap. 
Battleships built 18 18 6 
Battleships building 0 2 0 
Battle eruisers built 0 4 4 
Light eruisers built 9 37 15 
Cruisers building 9 8 8 
Cruisers authorized 0 2 2 
Destroyers built 267 297 68 
Destroyers authorized 0 4 2 
Submarines built 47 40 38 
Submarines building 9 3 25 

Tonnage 
U. S.. Eng. Jap. 
Battleships 526,000 559,000 301,500 
Cruisers 167,000 264,300. 156,200 
Destroyers 318,000 240,500. 105,000 
Submarines 53,500 30,800 62,300 
Al reraft 78,700 104,500 63,400 


Secretary Wilbur’s testimony aroused the 
ire of certain legislators who thought they 
saw an “about face” in his attitude as a re- 
sult of cautioning by the administration. 
“The old game of asking large appropria- 
tions by raising a scare about British domi- 
nation and the Japanese peril,” was the 
opinion of others. Some believe that Mr. 
\Vilbut, being new in office, has been cap- 
tured by “junker” navy officers. All things 
considered, a house committee reported 
that “the country need not be alarmed that 
our naval prestige is rapidly waning. It 
raps “self-styled experts who profess to 
know” and points out that the much-dis- 
cussed 5-5-3 ratio as to tonnage and number 
ships applies only to capital ships and 
aircraft carriers of more than 10,000 tons 
displacement. 


Some criticism was leveled at the navy 
department because it caused to be. pub- 
lished a statement issued by the Navy 
League to the effect that Japan lied in mak- 
ing public figures about its naval strength. 
William Shearer, former government naval 
expert and now prominént as a civilian in 
the fight for a stronger navy, still questions 
the efficiency of the American navy. He 
brands the committee report a “smoke 


screen” designed to fool the public. The 
naval appropriation bill as reported to the 
house carries a total of $290,500,000 or $938,- 
000 less than recommended in the budget. 
It developed much lobbying and Rear-Ad- 
miral Latimer, judge advocate general of 
the navy, precipitated a row by violating a 
rule in appearing in the Republican cloak- 
room while the house was in session, He 
and a civilian employee of the navy were 
ordered to leave the floor. In view of the 
conflict of opinion which the issue has de- 
veloped, there seems to be determination in 
congress to get at the root of the matter 
even if it divulges important naval secrets. 
Further investigations are in prospect. 

The demand for increases in the pay of 
postal employees has become so insistent 
that Postmaster-Gen. New asked congress 
to advance postal rates so as to realize the 
$68,000,000 needed for the boost. The ad- 
vance would affect all classes of mail mat- 
ter except letters. Newspapers and periodi- 
cals would feel it the most. President Cool- 
idge is not opposed to increased postal sal- 
aries if some means can be found for rais- 
ing the money. It is to meet his stand that 
Mr. New has picked on increased postal 
rates to foot the bill. 

A good illustration of government “red 
tape” is found in the receipt by congress 
of a report made unnecessary five months 

ago: The battle monument commission sent 
a lengthy communication announcing that 
preparations were being made to mark 
American battle lines in France with ap- 
propriate monuments. The fact is the proj- 
ect was abandoned nearly half a year ago, 
yet the report went to the White House and 
was in turn transmitted to congress. 

The senate ratified liquor pacts with Pan- 
ama, the Netherlands, France and Canada. 
In the first.three the U. S. authorities are 
given authority to board vessels, suspected 
of being rum-runners, outside of the three- 
mile limit. Canada agrees to deny clear- 
ance to ships when it is evident that they 
are trying to smuggle liquor into the Unit- 
ed States. 

The library of congress may have a music 
auditorium built in the courtyard of the 
library. The senate has accepted a gift of 
$60,000 by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
(no relation to the president) for that pur- 
pose. The New York woman offers to 


























Charlies Ayer Whipple, well-known artist, is 


restorin 
capitol building at Washington. The paint- 
ings, executed before the Civil war, had become 
faded through age and neglect. About five 
years a congress authorized them to be 
touch it was while engaged in this 


work that Mr. Whipple, now 65 years old, met 


Mrs. Mathilde Witheim, 31, whom he recently 
married. 


* build such an auditorium for chamber 





the famous mural decorations of the 


music, in which she has been active for 
ears. Senator Pepper (Rep.) of Pa. offer- 
ed the resolution to accept the gift. It 
now goes to the house. The auditorium 
would accommodate 600 persons and could 
also be used for lectures. _ 

Grasshoppers were debated at some length 
in the house when Mr. Hudspeth (Dem.) of 
Tex. proposed an amendment to the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill increasing ‘the 
appropriation for the war against the pests. 
Mr. Blanton (Dem.) of the same state was 
led to remark that every grasshopper that 
migrated to the Lone Star state was “stamp- 
ed and labeled” in Kansas. Mr. Tincher . 
(Rep.) of the latter state answered him by 
observing that “not all insects come from 
Kansas.” The amendment was lost. 

The senate campaign investigating com- 
mittee of which Senator Borah (Rep.) is 
chairman will give Samuel Untermyer of 
New York a chance to prove his pre-election 
charge that a “slush fund” was raised to 
elect President Coolidge. Acting in behalf 
of Senator La Follette, Mr. Untermyer says 
he has documentary evidence that federal 
reserve banks at St. Louis, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and San Francisco were each sent 
$1,000,000 by a New York bank to further 
the G. O. P. ticket. 

Congress paused in its routine to honor 
the memory of Woodrow Wilson. With 
President Coolidge, the cabinet and other 
notables in attendance, solemn ceremonies 
were held in the house. Mrs. Wilson was 
a Spectator in the gallery and many of 
the war president’s associates were guests. 
The marine band furnished music. The 
eulogy was pronounced by Dr. Edwin Alder- 
man, president of the University of Vir- 
ginia. “Wilson sought to give the 20th 
century a faith to inspire it and justify the 
sacrifice of millions of lives in the great 
war, and if there was failure it was humani- 
ty’s failure,’ Dr, Alderman declared... “The 
Savage assaults of his enemies will shrivel 
into insignificance, and his mere detractors 
will themselves either attain a repellent 
fame as detractors of greatness or else they 
will pass out of memory.” 


“4 





USELESS HURRYING 


The driver of an automobile figuring in 
an accident in which a woman and a’Tfian 
companion were killed explained that he 
was hurrying to “get to a party.” Getting 
to a party cost two lives—and none of the 
riders got there after all. It would be as- 
certained, in all likelihood, by a survey of 
the fatal traffic accidents which have filled 
the newspapers in recent years, that in the 
vast majority of tases the source of tragedy 
was this idiotic hurry to get nowhere in par- 
ticular or to reach a given point at a certain 
time for no important purpose. Casual ob- 
servation shows that most of the motor ac- 
cident victims are bent on pleasure rather 
then business. Pleasure-seeking seems to 
carry with it a spirit of recklessness—and 
recklessness with a 40 or 50-horsepower bit 
of machinery weighing a ton or two is 
equivalent to imbecility—Akron Times. 





FACTORS IN THRIFT 


Thrift—preach thrift. That is good ad- 
vice and necessary. But we miss more than 
half the sermon unless we stop to consider 
carefully what thrift consists of. A part 
of thrift lies in,careful expenditures—in not 
entering upon a new outlay of money un- 
less we are sure of adequate returns. But 
there is another kind, often passed un- 
noticed, which consists of finding new and 
less expensive ways of doing things. Have 
you examined your day to see what time is 
wasted? Or your way of doing things to 
see what percentage of your labor goes into 
lost motion? Or your expenditures to see 
what part of ‘the outlay brings no re- 
turns?—Milwaukee Journal. 
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If Allen Maxwell had not stopped inside 
the doorway of the little gift shop to avoid 
the- sudden downpour of rain that March 
day, it might not have happened—but no— 
it was, of course, all ordained by fate— 
even to the precise moment of the sudden 
shower. ’*Twas a quaint little place—the 
gift shop—crowded between great build- 
ings on the busy street. Glass cases filled 
with jewelry in antique settings—curios— 
and bits of pottery were upon the shelves; 
Indian baskets filled the corners—and a 
portiere of shells and sea-weed pods divid- 
ed a small alcove where-the gentle faced 
proprietress sat beside a Russian Samovar, 
drinking a cup of tea, with a white kitten 
taking liberties with her crochet cot- 
ton. - She arose at Allen’s entrance and 
came out to the front of the store question- 
ingly. Allen glanced about in.search of 
something which he might purchase as the 
price of his shelter, but could see nothing. 

“I can not see just what I want—was 
hunting,” he said, to cover his confusion— 
and peering interestedly at the shelves. 

“Was it—perhaps,” suggested the lady, 
“a gift for a friend.” 

“Oh, no,” he said hastily. “It was a—a 
dish—something for my cigar ashes—don’t 
you know. It is not easy to find the exact 
thing,” he went on, conscious that he was 
talking nonsense, but it seemed equally 
absurd to face the quiet, gentle lady with 
the simple truth that he had dodged within 
her door because of the fear of getting a 
new spring suit wet; so he looked with in- 
terest upon the little bowls of pottery and 
delft which she placed before him, as though 
the purchase of’an ash receiver were as im- 
portant as buying a house. 

“No, these are too—too light. I’d like 
something that might serve as a weight for 
my paper also.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, going to a case in the 

far corner, “here is just the thing, I am 
sure,” and she placed before him a little 
bronze figure. “It is unique. See—and you 
will not find another like it.” 


Allen examined it. A shallow bowl, about 
three inches long, was upheld by foyr tiny 
spinxes. Back of it on a narrow slab of 
bronze was a kneeling figure of a woman 
in Egyptian dress with a straight instru- 
ment at her side. The figure was in profile— 
and most complete in detail, even to the 
tiny scarab which fastened her flowing 
robes. A unique headdress covered her 
head, and her hands were slim and graceful. 


“Is it an antique?” asked Allen, who 
rather fancied odd ornaments. 

“T don’t know, sir—I can tell you noth- 
ing about it. However, I hardly think so. 
The price is not enough for a real antique.” 

“Tl take it,” said Allen, seeing through 
the window that the rain was ceasing and 
the sun struggling out. 

“Three dollars. That is too cheap for a 
real antique,” and placing the little figure 
in a pocket of the light coat he had been 
so reluctant to get rain spotted, he passed 
out. He did not think of it again until 
evening. The threatening clouds which had 
hung over the city all day had joined to- 
gether in a black pall, from which the 
rain came down steadily, persistently, as 
though determined to make up for the un- 
certain showers of the day by a good down- 
pour. 

Allen came from his club, where he had 
dined, beneath a borrowed umbrella, and as 
he entered his room in the bachelor’s apart- 
ments he flung off his coat with the deter- 
mination to remain indoors for the rest 
of the night. A bright fire was burning on 
the open hearth and he made himself com- 
fortable in dressing gown and slippers 
and drew up his favorite easy chair within 


the circle of warmth and light. The cigar 
box at his elbow on the table recalled his 
purchase of the afternoon and he drew 
forth the piece of bronze from his coat 
pocket and unwrapped it. 

“There, Miss Lady,” he remarked, setting 
it on the table before him, “the next time 
I shall bring an umbrella. *Twill be cheaper 
and not so heavy to carry. See that you 
serve me well.” 

Closely he scrutinized the little dark 
figure. “Not a bad little curio—after. all” 
he thought. “Wonder if it is real bronze! 
It’s heavy enough. Might be incense burn- 
er—don’t believe they’d spend so much time 
on just an ordinary ornament—tisn’t like 
a common ash receiver—but—'twill serve.” 

The lamp on the table burned dimly 
through a shade of heavy green. Allen 
reached out and opened a drawer.at the 
side. 

“Let’s see if I haven’t a pastile here—one 
of those things I bought at that bazar. Con- 
found it! I seem to have bought a lot of 
foolish things lately. Ah, here we are— 
Egyptian pastiles. Just the thing for you, 
young lady! Here now! [ll christen you 
with a cloud of incense—50 cents per box— 
and may you prove a good Goddess—and 
we'll live happy ever after.” 

Smiling at his foolish conceit and words 
he touched a match to one of the’ long 
brownish paper rolls—and .as the smoke 
began to curl around the feet of the kneel- 
ing figure he stretched himself back in a 
chair. Presently he felt a distinct shock 
and thrill as though someone had touched 
him. The smoke from the burning pastile 
hung like a thick cloud between him and 
the light. A strange pungent fragrance like 
burning sandal wood filled the air, and he 
fancied he heard a sigh. Out of the cloud 
of smoke appeared a face—a strange, beau- 
tiful face—-with scarlet ‘lips—long dark 
eyes—-and bands of black hair arranged in 
a curious fashion—a small, shapely hand 
brushed the smoke away, and there kneel- 
ing before him was the figure of a slender 
girl dressed in flowing white draperies—in 
short, a living replica of the bronze figure. 


She knelt at his feet—her profile outlined , 


against the glow of the fire like an antique 
head on a coin. 

Allen started in surprise. He felt dazed 
and wondered if he slept and dreamed. But 
no, one did not dream of scents or feel 
the glow of a fancied fire. The air was 
heavy with the strange perfume and the 
firelight felt still warm to his slippered 
feet. His cigar was still burning, and as- 
sured that he was awake, he spoke aloud: 
“This is queer, very queer... How did she 
get here?” : 

At the sound of his voice the girl turned 
her face toward him. Her eyes looked into 
his, and he felt a growing sense of her 
beauty, though conscious that it was not of 
the type which he was accustomed-to see. 
To his surprise, she answered him in a 
low, clear voice, that seemed to him strange- 
ly familiar. “I came,” said she, “because 
you) called me.” 

“TI called you!” said Allen, more amazed. 
“Say, am I dreaming or not?” 

“For many years we have slept and 
dreamed,” she answered. “Strange dreams 
have come to both of us—many a sleep- 
ing and forgetting. But now, at. last, we 
are together.” 

“We certainly are that,” said Allen, “but 
how it happened I don’t know. Excuse me 
if I seem a little inhospitable, but this is 
a little beyond me.” 

“Soon you will remember,” she said, ris- 
ing and moving forward with slow grace. 
As she came nearer, Allen unconsciously 
leaned forward with outstretched arms as 
though to touch her and know her reality, 
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but just as he leaned forward as though 
to place her hand in his, he felt again that 
strange shock and realized he was alone. 

His first glance was toward the bronze 
piece. A few spirals of pale blue smoke 
were curling up from the bronze bowl, 

“What a queer dream,” he said. “But 
that dream girl was a lovely creature. Too 
bad I woke up so soon, Me for bed. She 
may come back.” ° 

But there were no more dreams that 
night, nor for several nights. Allen, as a 
popular young man of the wealthy younger 
set, was busy with social entertainments 
until one nigRt he was left with a free 
evening. Again he fell asleep, or dreamed 
before the fire, and again she came. This 
time there seemed nothing unnatural about 
it, and he found himself talking to her of 
things of which he could not possibly have 
had any knowledge, of long marches across 
deserts, of a fountain beneath palms in 
strange lands, and she passed cool fingers 
across his forehead commiserating him 
upon the hard toil. This, since Allen’s only 
toil was to sit up ‘at director’s meetings, 
seemed when he awoke the veriest non- 
sense, but pleasant, none the less. 

Once she laid her soft red lips gently 
against his hahd and murmured that the 
cruel stone had broken his fingers, but that 
some day they would be graced by the 
king’s ring. Again and again, he would have 
these strange dreams, until he became rec- 
onciled to the strangeness of it, and while 
conscious that it would seem like nonsense 
if repeated, nevertheless felt a strange 
sense of the reality of the girl. Sometimes 
they would be hurrying across vast wastes 
of sand, fleeing from some unknown ter- 
rors. Again they would rest in the shadow 
of a great wall, and his eyes would sting 
as he watched the hot. sun burning white 
gn the sand beyond them, Then there were 
fantastic pictures of a quiet moonlight 
silvered river and waving palms. And al- 
ways the girl was there—the girl with the 
mystic eyes and the haunting smile. 

One day when a young man of decidedly 
Hebrew aspect entered his office and pre- 
sented a card announcing himself to be 
a dealer in scarabs and other curios, he 
did not get rid of him at once, but talked 
and ended by making an engagement to 
visit his rooms at a downtown hotel. 


“It is not me that has the curios,” his 
visitor explained, “but a great uncle—very 
old. He came from London to see America, 
and I travel with him and in every city 
where we stop, we sell—few—just a little— 
so tonight you see.” 

In*the ordinary little hotel Allen found 
a man, very old, with long white beard and 
yellow skin, with piercing eyes and hooked 
nose. The contents of a battered suit case 
were spread before him. He looked with- 
out much interest. 

“Where are your scarabs?” he questioned. 

The old man unlocked a sandal wood 
box, without uttering a word. “These are 
very fine—rare,” said the young map volu- 
bly. “Some of these taken from mummiecs— 
royal mummies by my uncle himself.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Allen good na- 
turedly. 

“It is so,” said the old man. “Many 
strange things are so—if we but. believe 
them.” 

Again Allen felt that strange touch of 
the mysterious.’ He picked up a ring at 
random and slipped it on his finger. “Wish 
I knew the story of these things—this for 
instance.” 

The old man leaned forward, peering at 
it and then started. “Bhat,” he said slowly, 
“has a history black like itself. It is a 
ring of mourning—of death.” 

Allen gazed at it. The other stones were 
all greenish gray, or dirty white. This one 
was black like dull jet. The design was 
odd—the figure of a beetle—as were ll 
the rest, but encircled with a serpent, which 
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pound about its wings. The setting was 
gold. 

oO “Here are more in any price,’ said the 
young man. “See, Mister, this fine lucky 


2] 
set.” 


“This is the one I'll take, if I take any,” 
said Allen determinedly. The two stran- 
cers exchanged glances and the older man 
lifted his hands piously; “Be it so—they 
are all for sale—you have chosen.” 

The young man still endeavored to change 
his customer’s choice but to no avail. 

“Here’s the money” said Allen. “Twenty- 
five dollars you say? Not too much, if 
it’s the real thing. Now for its history.” 

“That you will have to learn for your- 
sclf,” said the old man. “Of the black 

irab nothing is spoken—strange tales 
were whispered of it, over there beyond 
the sands. I was but a boy when I first 
saw it. But Mister, this much I may say, 
there are of this kind only two in all the 
world, this which is now yours, and an- 
( ther.” 

“And where is that other one?” inquired 

en, 

“Alas! I know not—bat may good for- 

ne follow you—and I will give you this 
lucky talisman,” pressing into Allen’s hand 
« cheap little pin from which dangled seven 
colored. stones or bits of glass, Monday, 
esday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, in all, seven days, 

d a lucky stone for each day.” 

\llgn placed the pin in his pocket. He 
had seen many like it in the cheap bazars 
t the yearly carnivals, But the ring seem- 
ed to be a genuine curio. “The black 

irab,” said Allen. “Tomorrow I'll look 
it up. There ought to be some books about 
the things.” 

He was too much interested in his new 
possession and its probable history to think 
f his princess as he had become accus- 
tomed to designate the lady of his dreams. 
ut that night the dreams were unusually 
vivid. They were in a* great vaulted hall, 
where the light canie dimly. And she 
was arrayed in a costume of gauze, thickly 
woven with golden threads. Scene after 

ene rolled before him asa moving cinemato- 

iph—they were together before a great 
throne, and sounds of weeping were in the 

r. Weeping slaves removed her royal 

bes and dressed her in white garments. 

n armed guard closed about her, and he 
new that they were taking her away. Her 
cad was held like a queen’s but she turn- 
cd and looked at him holding out. his arms 

a last appeal. . She sprang away from 
hose about her and running swiftly down 
the hall flung her arms about his neck and 

ung to him. 

There was instantly great confusion. He 

uld hear the clamor and hurry of men 

and fro, but he could not move or clasp 

‘r to him. Perspiration stood on_ his 
forehead as he remained like a statue, feel- 

g the arms of the girl tightly about him, 
nd knowing some horrible danger threat- 

ied, yet he was powerless to avert it. 

There was a deafening crash and he 
woke to find his arms numb and cold from 
the cramped position in which he had lain. 
(he brass tongs had fallen on the tiled 
iearth, which awakened him, and the stone 

alls and angry crowds of people had van- 
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ished. He was alone in his familiar room. 


The next day he found his way to the 
library and inquiring for a book about 
searabs was led through one corridor and 
another to a small room where his guide 
said cheerfully: “If Miss Blane cannot find 
what you want, sir, there is no use to hunt 
further. She spends all of her time delving 
in Egyptian.” 

The girl behind the desk lifted her eyes 
to Allen, and he recognized, with a start 
of surprise, the face which so haunted him: 
the lady of his dreams; the hair which 
grew thick and low on her forehead was 
arranged in modern fashion, and her slim 
figure was garbed in the conventional blouse 
and skirt, but the eyes were the same, long 
and mysterious; the delicate nose; and 
full-lipped mouth with that haunting smile. 
By a great effort he recalled himself and 
making known his errand was soon seated 
at a table looking with interest at the books 
she placed before him. But his interest in 
searabs had diminished. Every movement 
of the girl recalled some one of his mys- 
terious dreams—even her voice held every 
well remembered cadence. 


He sat a long time there among the books 
fascinated by the girl, who, though he 
knew he had never met her before, seemed 
to have an appearance as though meeting 
him after a long journey. She seemed to 
have a wonderful knowledge of the history 
and customs of the early Egyptians, and 
brought him many books and pictures, but 
among all the scarabs there were no black 
ones, He did not dream that night of the 
girl, but he returned to the library again 
next day and soon became a regular visi- 
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Pretty soon, if the women keep on 
filling up the barber shops, the men may 
have to have their hair cut by mail. 

g 

The Church of England eliminated 
one “obey” from the bride’s promise but 
retained another, Gradually the wife is 
winning her emancipation. Presum- 
ably she will have to obgy only half as 
much now. 

© gq 
WHAT TO DO WITH LEISURE 


When President Keppel of the Car- 
negie Foundation announced that the 
next problem to be taken up by that 
learned body would be a series of 
studies on the best way the average 
American can employ his increasing 
amount of leisure there were doubtless 
many who smiled. But Mr. Keppel as- 
serted boldly that the question is one 
of “immediate and pressing impor- 
tance.” 

“Under modern conditions of civiliza- 
tion, mankind at large is being provided 
with more and more leisure time,” he 
declared. “The question, What shall be 
done with this new-found leisure? is one 
of the most vital which faces the world 
today, and it breaks up into component 
parts which are not only of great im- 
portance, but of fascinating interest.” 


That would certainly sound like bunk 
to a man out of a job and anxious to get 
a chance to make a living. Neither 
would it be very popular reading in 
England, where “unemployment” is 
looked on as the curse of the country. 
Those of us accustomed to see loafers 
about us, with no visible means of sup- 
port except a lamp-post or cracker-box, 
are likely to feel that the more “immedi- 
ate and pressing” problem is one of 
work and _ not of leisure. 

But there is such a problem, and it is 
growing bigger all the time. As we suc- 
ceed more and more in harnessing the 
powers of nature and mechanics to do 
our work the less time it will take to 
do it. If with machinery we can do in 
three hours what formerly took us nine 
hours we have six hours gained. And 
certainly machinery has largely eman- 
cipated man from his former drudgery. 
Markham’s man with the hoe might 
have “borne on his back the burden of 


the world,” and been “bowed by the 
weight of centuries,” but the gang plow, 
the reaper, the binder and the tractor 
have largely displaced the hoe. 


Steinmetz, the “electrical wizard,” 
prophesied just before he died that the 
time will isoon come when men. will 
work only four hours a day and have 
five months vacation out of every 12. 
Some of the unions—the coal miners, as 


we remember—have already demanded > 


a five-day week with five hours a day. 
In fact there has been a general trend 
toward shorter hours of labor. With 
the recent abolition of the 12-hour shift 
by the U, S. Steel Corp. such long hours 
have become practicaily:a thing of past 
history. H. G. Wells prophesied that 
“natural power harnessed in machines” 
will soon be the general drudge, and 
what drudgery is still inevitable “will 
require only a few years or months out 
of each life.” 

Having set steam, water, wind, elec- 
tricity, gas and gasoline working for 
him in untold power it is logical that 
man should have won some leisure. His 
mind, to some extent, has set his body 
free. It is all right to earn our bread 
by the sweat of our face, but we were 
not commanded to sweat the whole time 
for that purpose. Thinking is the great- 
est saver of time and labor in the world. 
Watt with his steam engine, Whitney 
with his cotton gin, Howe with his sew- 
ing machine—these men by thinking 
saved millions of work-hours for a la- 
boring humanity. Thousands of other 
men have helped and are helping in the 
same way, and it is logical to conclude 
that men in the future will need less 
time to make their living, or a com- 
fortable fortune. 

But what shall we do with this new 
leisure? 

In the past, and now, two general sys- 
tems are employed in this country, and 
both are bad. As a rule the man who 
has made a fortune keeps on at his busi- 
ness because nothing else interests him. 
He is like a farmer who has grown only 
one crop his whole business life, and 
will not and cannot grow another. He 
is like the gardener who clips all the 
roses off the stem but one, in order to 
make that one grow large and beautiful. 
Most successful business men who “re- 
tire” and build a home in-California_or 
Florida either soon die from boredom 
or give it up and go back to the old job. 
The other system is plain loafing. There 
are classes of laborers who when they 
get enough accumulated to live on a 
few weeks or a few days will quit work 
until the surplus is gone. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, the prob- 
lem of leisure is one of occupation. A 
man cannot rest all the time, nor half 
his time. Neither would he care to play 
golf or go auto touring half his time. 
The average man without a job or posi- 
tion is miserable, though he has inde- 
pendent means. But if there is some 
line of activity, or observation, or study 
which has a great attraction for him 
his time of leisure would be happiest 
of his life. In other words, if he has a 
hobby, like music, entomology or wire- 
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less telegraphy, his spare time would 
be a godsend to him. 

We don’t want to solve the Carnegie 
Foundation’s problem before others get 
started on it, but we would suggest 
broadly that the average man’s newly 
earned leisure should be used in doing 
the things he has long wanted time to 
do. The average man has a habit of 
saying, “I would like to do this, or that, 
but I haven’t time.” He would read the 
Bible, Shakespeare or a complete his- 
tory of the United States; he would 
raise fine chickens or cultivate flowers; 
he would make a special study of the 
needs of his community, educational, 
social, religious or other—“if he only 
had time.” Well, if he gets some of this 
new leisure let him do those things. 
Poor Richard remarked that there was 
good in leisure because it gave time to 
do something useful. 


A man like Franklin with leisure on 
his hands would be rigging up his kite 
to experiment with electricity in the 
clouds. Recently the University of 
Michigan appointed the poet Robert 
Frost a professor With a regular salary 
and nothing to do. The idea was to 
furnish him with independenc® and 
leisure so that his talent might function 
freely and fully for the good of the 
whole world. A few years ago Senator 
John Sharpe Williams, who folds 
scholarship degrees from both Ameri- 
can and European universities, retired 
from political life to his farm in Mis- 
sissippi in order to read the classics he 
had never found time for. He could 
probably have remained in the senate 
for the rest of his days, but there was 
something else he preferred to do, and 
he felt that he had earned the “leisure” 
to do it. 

In contrast, last spring a prosperous 
merchant in Brooklyn brought his 76- 
year-old father into court and asked 
the judge to restrain the old man from 
working. He said his father had work- 
ed hard all his life; that he had well 
cared for and educated all his children, 
who are now doing well, and that he 
was now living with his children, who 
asked nothing but to make his last days 
comfortable and easy. They had had 
the old man fired from a number of 
jobs, but he always got another. The 
judge commended the son’s spirit but 
could do nothing in the matter. The 
old fellow, like all of us, had to do some- 
thing with his time, but he’had no in- 
terests outside of daily labor, and so 
had to keep that up. 


Teachers, as a class, have consider- 
able leisure from their regular duties, 
and they have been studying the “lei- 
sure problem” for some time. Many £0 
to summer schools, which is -proper, 
but they can’t go to school all their 
lives. A writer in Education suggested 
to he? co-workers that they have 2 
hobby, and that they do some kind of 
community work—girl- scouts, music, 
club, recreation. She also advises them 
to associate with people other than 
teachers in order to get broader views 
and interests. 

All work and no play makes Jack a 
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dull boy, but all play and no work 
would make him duller. Work we love 
is play, for us, and play we don’t like 
would be hard work. To make the 
most of our lives we should both work 
and play, and the Carnegie Foundation 
scholars will do a fine work if they 
show us how to divide our time prop- 
erly between the two. - 


Dr. Sze declared that the powers are 
flooding China with narcotics. Seems 
to be one flood after another in that 
unhappy country. 


The best way.for the French govern- 
ment to squelch the reds who are vio- 
lently demanding bolshevism in France 
is to send them to Russia for a year or 
so. That’s the way Emma Goldman 
got cured. 

q 


Lots of people wonder why their oil 
stoves burn so much oil. If they real- 
ized that in many cases these stoves 
were got up and marketed by the oil 
interests they might understand the sit- 
uation better. There is more demand 
now for gasoline than for kerosene, and 
hence kerosene is a drug on the market, 
comparatively speaking. The oil mag- 
nates in looking around for means to 
get rid of this surplus oil hit on oil 
stoves as their salvation. But natural- 
ly they were not interested in making 
the stoves so as to economize oil; on the 
contrary they wanted them to get rid 
of the oil just as fast as possible—and 
in that sense they are a great success, 
They didn’t care if the stove gave off 
smoke and fumes, for they didn’t have 
to live in this poisoned atmosphere. Oil 
stoves can be designed so they will burn 
a minimum amount of oil and not give 
off fumes that injure the eyes of those 
in the house or blacken and damage the 
walls and furniture. Anyone who wants 
to help his fellow men might get up 
such a stove and market it. But he 
would have to buck the oil interests, 
of course. 


q 

Though nearly 4000 publications gave 
up the ghost in ‘the last fiscal year 
enough new ones were started so that 
there was a net increase of about 300. 
This makes the total number of period- 
icals and papers of all kinds which are 
admitted to the mails as “second class 
matter” a little over 28,000, according 
to the report of the postmaster-general. 
It will be interesting to see what effect 
the radio, the cross-word puzzle and the 
chestnut blight will have on the num- 
ber of publications for the new year. 


q 

Pittsburgh plans a university sky- 
scraper 52 stories in height. All agree, 
however, that this is one way to get 
“higher education.” Logic, too, would 
locate the theological department on the 
top-floor. No attention should be paid 
to the suggestion that the medical school 
be put in the basement, just above the 
dead languages. Naturally there can 
be no athletic fields around this high 
building in the office district, but a 
stairway would serve nicely as a track 
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for the runners. -We see no solution 
for football and baseball unless those 
games can be remodeled on a vertical 
plane. Elevator races might become 
quite popular, Hazers, of course, would 
have additional opportunities to make 
things snappier and more picturesque. 
They could, for instance, hang a fresh- 
man half a mile out of an upper window 
by his big toe. It is a new and daring 
plan and may succeed, but we still main- 
tain that college men should be kept 
nearer the earth. 
2 q 


Judging by the bushels of letters and 
circulars everyone is now receiving, 
asking for money for every conceivable 


purpose, there must be some people why » 


have cash to blow in. 


q 
SANITY IN AUTO DESIGN 


The automobile makers are doing the 
right thing in concentrating their efforts 
on closed cars. The fact is that a closed 
car is at least 50 per cent more useful 
than an open one, and the public are 

dually coming to realize this. At the 
present time the prices for closed cars 
are too high, as compared with the open 
models. The closed models are in de- 
mand and the manufacturers naturally 
charge’all the traffic will bear. 

Auto prices are coming down still fur- 
ther, in spite of all the boosters say to 
the contrary. The auto ‘makers must 
sei! autos, and the only way to sell 
them in large volume is to keep prices 
reduced to the lowest point. Recently 
there have been repeated cuts, and there 
will be more. One concern has brought 
the price of a four-door closed car down 
to only $585, which is much less than 
*the open models used to cost. This 
up-to-date closed car is made for real 
use. . The rear seat can be taken out and 
a large space cleared for carrying bulky 

- articles. Moreover both seats can be 
let down so the car can be turned into 
a bed, thus making the machine a reg- 
ular home on wheels, for touring and 
camping. 

We do not intend to recommend any 
particular make of auto. All makes are 
now good:and all makes give the pur- 
chaser big value for es money. We 
would urge, however, that people buy- 
ing a machine should invest in a closed 
model if they can squeeze the price, 
since a closed car is, as we have stated, 
far more satisfactory than an open 
one. A closed car is practically weather 
proof. It not only protects its occu- 
pants from the elements, thus saving 
discomfort and sickness, but it is itself 
better protected and it will give better 
service and last longer. 


There is no reason why the auto 
makers should not give the public still 
lower prices and bigger values in closed 
cars. Autos are still made in too lux- 
urious a style, and it is largely this un- 
necessary style that you have to pay 
for. At present the auto makers change 
their styles and models so often that it 
is impossible for them to give as good 
value as they might. In due time cars 
will be more standardized and then the 






public will get the benefit of maximum 
service and minimum prices. ~ 

Present developments are along that 
line, and every step in that direction is 
welcome. When one auto concern cuts 
prices the others must follow suit or go 
out of business, There is no “selling 
point” that talks like low prices, and the 
Pathfinder is going to keep hammering 
away on this idea. Business is going to 
be done—but it will be done by those 
concerns that are willing to forget war 
prices and get down to solid values as 
expressed in terms of farm products and 
other basic necessities. The price boost- 
ers have had a long inning and it is now 
time for the consumers to go to bat. Our 
advice is to wait for your ball, and then 
swat it to beat the band. 

- gq 


It is proposed to boost the pay of 
members of congress. If congressmen 
want more money the thing for them to 
do is to satisfy the people that they are 
prepared to give value received. A good 
share of the men who have been sup- 
posed to represent and act for the coun- 
try in the present congress are not 
worth 10 cents a year; in fact the coun- 
try could afford better to pay them to 
stay away, for they are a detriment to 
the nation. On the other hand if able 
and devoted men are chosen to serve 
the people in congress, then perhaps 
they should receive more pay, for the 
present salaries are not high enough to 
interest and hold that class of men... It 
is only by making personal sacrifices 
that really big men can now accept such 
posts of duty. The remedy is to raise 
the standards of politics so that more 
high-class men will be willing to make 
statesmanship ‘a calling. What induce- 
ment is there now for such men to go 
into politics and submit to all the mud- 
slinging and defamation, when they can 
win a great deal more money and honor 
in business and professional pursuits?- 


Mr. Deblois of the du Pont powder 
works told the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers that “Safety first” 
is a selfish slogan and should be abol- 
ished. It is generally used to mean “the 
safety of the individual first and every- 
one else second,” he said. He recom- 
mended substitution of the French 
phrase, “Sauve qui peut,” which, he as- 
serted, is essentially unselfish and al- 
truistic. If Mr. Deblois were right.in his 
statements his conclusions would be jus- 
tified. But “safety first” was not de- 
vised for guidance at the time of an ex- 
plosion. It is a principle to guide the 
judgment before the danger is in sight, 
and also when it is faced. It means, in 
its most general sense, “Avoid danger,” 
“Don’t risk it” and it still strikes us as 
a pretty good slogan. On the other hand, 
“Sauve qui peut” is the time-honored 
French phrase with which all panics 
begin. Its regular meaning is “Let every- 
body look out ‘for himself.” It means 
that co-operation and joint action are 
at‘an end. It is the phrase of the scared 
soldier who starts to run, and many is 
the time it has scattered the others, 
We like our own slogan better. 
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The Modern Way | 
of Saving Money 


at TW% 


T used to be that investors 
waited until they had saved 
up the full price of a bond before 
making an investment, But this 
course was unprofitable, for while 
they waited their money earned 
nothing, or at best only 3% or 4%. 


Now you can ect the full rate of bond 

interest on a/l the money you set aside 

toinvest. You can get 7 immediately 

by applying your savings towards the 

chase of First Mortgage Bonds that 

ve behind them our record of no Joss 
to any investor in 51 years. 


This is the modern way to save and 
invest money; and the profitable way, 
because you | thus get the full benefit of 
your money’s earning power. 






Let us tell you about our Investment 
Sevings Plan for buying 7% Smith 
Bonds in $100, $500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations. Start your investment 
with the New Year. 





SMITH BONDS ARE SAFE BONDS 


The F. H. Smith Co. 
Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 








THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 
Smith Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me descriptions of 
current offerings of your 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds and a free copy 
of your booklet ‘‘How to Build an 
Independent Income”’. 7S 


































































“Investment 
Opportunities”’ 


UR monthly publication 

presents an intimate pic- 
ture of the market for Invest- 
ment Securities. 


Its mission is to attract your 
attention to ever-recurring op- 
portunities in these markets. 


Send for copy N-162 
No charge or obligation 


DUNHAM éG 


Twelve years of Continuous 
Investment Service 


43 Exchange Place 





New York 

















OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder senttotwo different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as youtmay 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


— Send Currency At Our Risk — 
The Pathfinder 


( 134 eee) 
People’s Popular Monthly(,.'2..) 
Farm & Home (tesutes) 
American Needlewoman (,,32. 
(Formerly American Woman) 


Mother’s Home Life (isdaes) Save $1.35 
YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 


Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
your name, address and remittance and mail at once to 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington. D. C. 


























How Bloomers Got Name 


Ques. Why are a certain kind of trousers 
worn under a short petticoat called “bloom- 
ers”?—Ans. This costume was first worn 
by Mrs. Ann Bloomer, of New York, in 
about 1850. She proposed bloomers as a 
universal dress for women. 


The Source of Cork 


Ques. Please give me a description of 
the cork tree. Is it soft or does it have to 
be put through some process to make it 
soft? How are they made into cork?—Ans. 
Cork is the light, porous outer bark of the 
cork oak which grows in Spain, Portugal, 
northern Africa and in fact nearly all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
sea. The leaves of the cork oak are oblong 
and evergreen. The acorns ripen. from 
September to January, depending on the 
climate. The trees grow several feet in 
diameter and from 20 to 60 feet in height. 
Many of them live to a very great age. It 
is said that there are many cork trees be- 
tween 300 and 400 years old. The first cut- 
ting of bark, which is rather coarse, is 
taken off when the tree is between 15 and 
25 vears of age. After that a crop of co*k 
bark is removed about every eight years. 
The bark is removed with an ax, the-cuts 
being made both sidewise and lengthwise. 
Care must be taken not to damage the inner 
bark, else the tree will die. The wood is 
cut into small-sized corks by means of 
machinery. 


John Philip Sousa 


Ques. Please tell us something about 
the life of Sousa, the famous band con- 
ductor.—-Ans. John Philip S.usa was born 
in Washington, D. C., in 1854. His mother 
was a German and his father was a po- 
litical refugee from Spain. He began 
teaching music when he was 15 and was 
a conductor at 17. In 1880 he enlisted in 
the U. S. service and was appointed leader, 
of the marine band which the conducted un- 
til 1892 when he organized his famous ‘band 
known as Sousa’s band. Although Sousa 
has composed a number of comic operettas 
his reputation as a composer rests on his, 
marches. He established a march style of 
his own and is widely known as the “March 
King.” With his band he has traveled in 
many countries and was decorated by the 
British sovereign. 


Longest Speech in Congress 


Ques. What congressman—representa- 
tive or senator—made the longest speech 
ever delivered im congress and: for how 
many consecutive -hours did he speak?— 
Ans. The longest speech*ever made in con- 
gress was delivered by Senator Robert M. 
La Follette of Wis. in 1909. He kept the 
floor for nearly 19 consecutive hours, in- 
cluding one entire night. He was filibuster- 
ing against an emergency currency bill. 


Origin of the Turks 


Ques. What was the origin of the Turks ?— 
Ans. The origin of the Turks, like that 
of most other oriental races, is enveloped 
in obscurity. Some authorities believe the 
modern Turks are descendants of the Scyth- 
ians and roving Tartars who at one time 
possessed the vast regions of northern Asia 
and who, after overrunning most of Asia, 
conquered Turkestan from which they re- 
ceived the name Turks. The modern Turks 
call themselves Osmanli, from a Turkish 
chieftain named Osman who established 
himself in Asia Minor in the 14th’ century. 
This was the beginning of the Turks as a 
separate nation. In their language “Turk” 


means a rustic or clown, and consequently 


they never apply the term to themselves. 
Only a small per-cent of the people in 
Turkey. are really Turks. The nation is 
made up of a medley of Turks, Slaves, Al- 
banians, Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, Arabs 
and a half dozen other nationalities, How- 
ever, it is customary for outsiders to speak 
of all the Moslems in Turkey as Turks. 


“Quite a Few” 


Ques. In a recent number of the Path- 
finder you use the expression “quite a 
few.” Do you really mean a “few” or quite 
a large number?—-Ans. “Quite a few” is an 
idiomatic expression meaning a consider- 
able number. Both Webster’s International 
and the Standard dictionary recognize the 
idiom. It is classed as colloquial, which 
means that it should be used only in in- 
formal speech or writing. 


Each Pullman Has Name 


Ques. My friend says that no two Pull- 
man cars have the same name. I claim that 
there are several Pullman cars by the same 
name. Who is right?—Ans. The Pullman 
Co. informs us that no two Pullman cars 
bear the same name, unless by error, and 
that would be only temporary. 


Holes in Elephant’s Trunk 


Ques. How many holes are there in the 
end of an elephant’s trunk?—Ans. There 
are two openings in the end of the trunk 
of an elephant. The proboscis is really only 
a prolongation of the animal’s nose, 


Largest Species of Snake 


Ques. What is the name and size of the 
largest snake known?—Ans. The regal 
python, which inhabits such countries as 
Burma, Indo-China, the Malay archipelage 
and the Philippines, is the largest species 
of snake known. There are reliable records 
of specimens which measured nearly 30 
feet in length: In the zoological park at 
Washington there is a regal python which 
is 25 feet long. This specimen, which is one 
of the largest ever captured alive, weighs 
135 pounds. 





“Don’t Give Up the Ship” 


Ques. Where, when and by whom was it 
said, “Don’t give up the ship”?—Ans. These 
were the dying words of James Lawrence, 
an American naval officer. He was born in 
New Jersey in 1781 and entered the navy 
as a_midshipman in 1798. After distin- 
guishing himself upon several occasions 
Lawrence was commissioned captain in 1813. 
He took command of the frigate Chesa- 
peake which on June 1, 1813, fought with 
the British ship Shannon. The American 
vessel was beaten and Capt, Lawrence was 
mortally wounded. ‘As he lay dying his last 
injunction to his comrades was, “Don’t give 
up the ship.” 


The Game of Horseshoe 


Ques. Please tell me how and where the 
game of horseshoe originated ?—Ans. Horse- 
soe is really merely the English game of 
quoits played with horseshoes instead of 
quoits. This game resembles in many re- 
spects the disc-throwing of the ancient 
Greeks, which was one of the five games of 
the pentathlon. However, quoits is sup- 
posed to have originated along the border- 
land of Scotland and England. References 
are made to the game in that section as 
early as the 15th century. During the 
reigns of Edward III and Richard II quoits 
or horseshoe was prohibited in an attempt 
to cultivaté the sport of archery, which it 
was thought would contribute more to the 
national defense. “It Seems that in the 









This rare specimen, recently added to the 
collection at the New York zoo, is the “capy- 
bara,” cousin to the guinea pig and the largest 
member of the rodent family. its habitat is in 
tropical South America where it is found near 
lakes and rivers. The capybara averages four 
feet long and two feet high; it has no tail and 
the feet are partly webbed. 





early days horseshoe was a poor man’s 
game. Roger Ascham, writing in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, says that “quoiting is too 
vile for scholars.” Horseshoes were used 
by the country people because they were 
unable to buy quoits. 


Blind Fish in Mammoth Cave 


Ques. 
Mammoth cave in Kentucky, and what do 
they eat?—Ans. These sightless fish have 
an average length of three or four inches. 
In 1840 Stephen Bishop visited the cave. He 
was one of the first writers to describe 
these interesting fish. In the “sullen waters 
of the River,” he said, there are “white fish 
without eye, but with their other senses 
so acute that the slightest touch of the 
water overhead was sufficient to alarm them, 
and make them dart off like lightning.” 
These fish, which are found in the pools 
and deep wells of the cave, live on insects 
and other small creatures which live in the 
cavern. Most of the other creatures in the 
cave have vision, although there are also 
sightless crickets and crawfish. The blind 
fish have vestigial eyes which show in the 
young ones. They are of no value as organs 
of sight. whatever. Blind fish, which are 
found in many caves, can be kept in cap- 


tivity. They flourish best when kept in 
the dark. 
Growth of Plants in Dark 
Ques. To settle a dispute which arose in 


our biology class please answer this ques- 
tion, Do plants grow faster in the light or 
in the dark?—Ans. W. W. Garner, physi- 
ologist in the U. S, bureau of plant industry, 
informs us that it is undoubtedly true that 
under suitable conditions many plants grow 
more rapidly, and especially elongate more 
rapidly, in darkness than when exposed to 
light. It should be added, however, says 
Mr. Garner: that when exposed to prolonged 
darkness the type of growth usually differs 
materially from that which takes place in 
the light. Many plants, also, grow more 
rapidly at night that during the day under 
ordinary conditions, but apparently this 
does not hold for all species of plants. ‘The 
period of most rapid growth in some plants 
seems to begin during the early part of the 
night, while. in others the maximum rate 
does not begin until after midnight. In 
short, there is no one period during the 24 
hours at which all plants grow most rapidly. 





Punishment of Deserters 


Ques. If a man deserts from the U. S. 
navy for how long will tis offense be pun- 
ishable should he return to his home later? 
Is he considered a deserter as long as he 
lives or is his offense “outlawed” after a 
few years?—Ans. There is a statute of 
limitations which covers this case. A statue 
of limitations is a law limiting the time 
within which a legal action can be brought 
against an offender. If a man is declared a 
deserter at a time when the United States is 
either at war or in a technical state of war, 


How large are the blind fish in. 
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the statute of limitations becomes effective 
two years after the date on which he was 
declared a deserter. -If he is classed as a 
“peace-time” deserter the statute becomes 
effective two years after the date of the 
expiration of enlistment. Should any de- 
serter, in whose case the statute of limita- 
tions has become effective, surrender and 
submit to trial for desertion he may, if he 
so desires, plead the statute as a bar to 
trial. Such plea, the navy department in- 
forms us, would in all probability be ac- 
cepted by the court as constituting a valid 
bar to a trial. In such cases it has been 
the policy of the government, when it ap- 
pears that a plea of the statute of limita- 
tions will be accepted by the court, not to 
bring such cases to trial, but rather to issue 
an undesirable discharge;allowing the mark 
of desertion to remain on the man’s record. 
A deserter is liable to trial by court martial 
until the statute of limitations has run, 
after which he is immune from arrest. The 
same laws apply to all the military forces 
of the United States. 


English Kings in America 

Ques. Has an English king ever visited 
the United States?—Ans. No English king 
or queen as such has ever visited the United 
States. King Edward VII, while Prince of 
Wales, visited this country in 1860. So far 
as we are able to learn he was the only 
British sovereign who ever saw the United 
States. However, the British Library of 
_Information informs us that it is possible 
that the present king, George V, while a 
‘midshipman with the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, may have touched at American ports, 
but we are unable to find any record that 
this actually occurred. The present Prince of 
Wales has made two visits to this country, 








Can You, Too, Say, ‘Yes, 
I’m Getting My 7 Per 
Cent’’? 





HAT was the answer Dr. Thompson 
rr when he cross-questioned a 
riend who had been investing in 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds. An inter- 
est yield of 7% is attractive provided 
= get it. Invest in Miller Bonds and 
e sure oF getting it. Mail the coupon 
today for free story, “Yes, I’m Getting 
My 7%,” which explains how and why. 
£100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 

‘ Interest paid twice yearly “ 


Yield: Up to 7% 
Partial Payment Accounts Invited 


G.L.MiILLER = G. 


1226 Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St Louis, Buffalo, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 
**First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 


SSee eet ee eB ae ae ee ee ee eee eee eee 
8G. L. MILLER & COMPANY. Ine. a 
8 1226 Carbide and Carbon Buliding 
8 30 East 42nd Street, New York é : 
& YDear-Sirs: Please send me the FREE STORY “Yes, 3 
a I'm Getting My 7%.” I am lcoking for = good 
g investment for $_________. running for sbout_____. 9 
g years. ( need not be filled in, but they 8 
t help us to give you personal service.) 4 
i - 
y 
5 Name eesces TITTLE LITT Tt ritit eeeeesererecese seeee § 
t a 
Address ne ‘adiddaeaecan Pe ee, Soe . 
' * 
§ City and State......... biki danse dmb aida ediedaln4 a 
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$1000 


'U-S-National Certificate 


can be purchased for 
$ mririd $Ey per 
. rate of’ 
You can now fences $1000 Certificates of the 
U. 8. NATIONAL Building and Loan Associationon 
the monthly payment plan. These Certificates are 
secured by mortgages on Philadelphia real estate and 
are issued under State Banking Supervision. 
You pay $5 a month for 132 months—total $660. 
When last payment is made you receive $1000 cash 
for your certificate, a profit of $340. Your money 
earned 944% interest. You can also purchase— 
000 Certificates for $1320 at $10 mo. for 132 mos. 
,000 Certificates for $3300 at $25 mo. for 132 mos. 
$10,000 Certificates for $6600 at $50 mo. for 132 mos. 
SAVINGS BANK SAFETY 
U. 8. NATIONAL Building and Loan is a mutual 
savings association, chartered by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, operating on a 90 year old plan that is be- 
ing successfully used by over 7_million people. 
YOUR MONEY BACK ANYTIME 
You may stop payments anytime and withdraw 
your money in full, plus interest earned, on demand. 
FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Full details of investment plan given in freé hook- 
let No.120, “Financial Independence Made Easy.” 
WRITE TODAY for your copy of this book, 
U. S. NATIONAL 2*ding and Loan 
2 ws Association 
U.S. NATIONAL BLDG., PHILA., PA. 








612% and Safety 


Without Worry 
Bother or Expense 


When your money is invested in Arnold 
6%% Guaranteed Certificates you can feel 
easy as to its safety. 

Every Arnold Certificate is secured by first 
mortgage on improved real estate, the 
best security on earth. 

Arnold Certificates may be purchased at 
par without the payment of broker’s or 
attorney’s fees and without bother or delay. 


In addition to the first mortgage security, 
Arnold Certificates are guaranteed by Ar- 
nold and Company with Capital and Sur- 
plus of $1,250,000 and @ record of success- 
ful operation dating back to 1895. They 
are issued in amounts of $100, $500 and 
$1,000 to -cun from 2 to 10 years, and may 
be purchased outright or on monthly 
payments. 








Write today for full 
information. 
Ask for Booklet No. 11 





1416 EYE ST. N.W. 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 
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‘The Recreation Hour~ 








=— “Farthest North” Readers 


For some time the Pathfinder has been 
receiving letters from readers claiming that 
they are the “farthest north” subscribers. 
Just to let the rest of our readers in on 
this interesting game of “farthest north” 
we quote a letter from subscriber W. Huey: 

“In. your issue of May 24th, under the 
title of Most ‘Farthest North’ Readers, you 
mention several- names and localities, so 
I concluded to drop you a line from the real 
North. Wiseman, Koytkuk Precinct, Alas- 
ka, is situated on the middle fork of the 
Koyukuk river, over 600 miles from its 
confluence with the Yukon river and 85 
miles northeast of Bettles, the head of 
steamboat navigation. It is just about two 
degrees latitude north of the Arctic Circle. 
Your valuable magazine has seven subscrib- 
ers here. I know—for I am postmaster. Now, 
if Point Barrow will submit a claim for 
being ‘Farthest North’ we will concede it, 
if they have any Pathfinder readers. Point 
Barrow is three or four degrees latitude 
‘Farthest North’ from us. The Koyukuk 
Precinct is several times the size of the 
state of Rhode Island, but has only 70 white 
men and eight white women inhabitants. 
What an opportunity for single women! 
Potatoes here are $500 a ton and onions 
$600 a ton—some prices! This little district 
has produced more gold than the govern- 
ment paid for the whole of Alaska—$7,200,- 
000.” 

The Pathfinder has several readers at 
Point Barrow which is the most “farthest 
north” point any claims have come from 
so far. How about hearing from some of 
the “farthest south” readers? 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 8 


In solving cross-woftds you fill in the white parts of 
the square with -words according to the definitions given, 
statting with the space bearing the corresponding number 
and going through to the first black space reached or the 
edge of the square. Put only one letter in each space. 
The horizontal words read across to the right and the 
vertical ones down. ‘When the proper words are inserted 
they will interlock. 


Submitted by Gerald Aguns, Murray, Iowa 
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42 45 
Horizontal: 1—A county in Iowa. -4— 
Domesticated. 8—Shrewd. 10—An appella- 
lion. 12—To perform. 13—A line. 15—To 
excavate. 16—A personal pronoun. 17—A 
boy’s name. 19—An Egyptian god. 20— 
To utter. 21—To strike gently. 23—To 
undermine. 24—Stout. 26—Passage from 
one place to another. 28—To lease. 30—A 
preposition. 32—Indian court official. 34— 
Behold! 35—An animal. 37—A small keg. 


38—The summit. 39—An entreaty. 41— 
The head of a certain church. 42—Form of 
verb “come.” 43—-A companion. 

Vertical: 1—Skill. 2—The embodiment of 
beautiful thought in sensuous forms. 3— 
Possessive pronoun. -5—Indefinite article. 
6—Angry. 7—A. Turkish Official. 8—To 


moan, 9-—Nickname for a boy. oN 
dath. 13-——A beam of light. 14—Not dry. 
17—-An empire of Asia. 18—Less hazardous. 


20-—A carpenter’s tool. 22—A light stroke. 
25—A kind of fish. 27—An animal of cen- 
tral Asia. 28—Abbr. for the written pro- 
ductions of the human mind collectively. 
29—-A construction of twisted fibers. 31 
A soft mineral. 33—A sound, as of a bullet. 










































































34—To gallop. 36—A beverage. 38—A small 
child. 40—Form of “to be.” 41—Abbr. for 
a ‘state. 

Answer to Séiaiaiee Puzzle No. 7 
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Writing with “Sympathetic Ink” 

Considerable sport can be had by letting 
guests at a party have their “fortunes” told 
by means ofa novel scheme. Pieces of blank 
paper are passed to the different persons, 
and each one learns what his “fortune” 
is by heating the paper over a lamp. The 
results are astonishing, not to say mystify- 
ing. On being heated, piece of paper at 
once shows in plain writing a message con= 
taining such pointed allusions that the per- 
son receiving it can see at once that it was 
intended for no-one but himself. 

How is it done? Easily enough. The 
writing is done with a clean steel pen on 
the blank paper, using plain lemon juice 
instead of ink. When dry it cannot be 
seen, but when heated the writing at once 
develops in a brownish color. For telling 
fortunes, it is necessary to prepare the 
papers in advance, being careful to make 
each message as personal as possible; any 
little secret joke you may happen to know 
about the intended person, you can allude 
to very effectively... Then, it is only neces- 
sary to arrange your papers in just the 
order in which your guests are sitting, and 
pass them out to the proper persons. As 
the papers show no marks, the guests will 
never suspect that you had fixed their “for- 
tunes” up in advance for them. 

Tricks of this sort are often used in pro- 
ducing “spirit” writing. What are called 
“sympathetic” inks have long been known 
end there are many kinds of them. Poe, in 
his tale called “The Gold-Bug,” introduces 
a piece of paper which on being acciden- 
tally heated showed a_ secret message. 
Lemon juice is-the simplest sympathetic 
ink there is, but there are others which are 
better for some purposes. For instance, a 
Japanese prisoner in the hands of the Rus- 
sians wrote what seemed to be such an in- 
offensive letter to his family at home that 
the Russian censors let it pass without sus- 
picion. But between the lines he had also 
written a secret message with a solution of 
sugar of lead, and when the paper was 
washed in weak hydrosulphuric acid the 
writing came out in black and proved to 


~ be valuable isifowhation as to the Rasslan 












situation for the use of the Japanese gen- 
erals. On writing with a solution of ni- 
trate of cobalt and washing with a solution 
of oxalic acid, the writing.develops in blue. 


Orange Fireworks Interesting 


When all your fireworks have been used 
at Christmas or on July 4th you can still 
have fun with orange fireworks. These are 
very beautiful at night or in a dark room. 
If the juice from an orange peel is thrown 
into a candle flame the fireworks result. 
To do this simply light an ordinary candle, 
then take a piece of orange peel and holding 
it near the candle flame bend it between the 
thumb and first finger until the juice flies 
into the flame. Beautiful little stars result. 


The “Nuptial Flight” of Ants 


There has been some question as to the 
“nuptial” or honeymoon flight of ants. This 
is said to be because all the ants some peo- 
ple have ever seen have been creepers. But 
those. who have made a study of the ant 
know that when a colony is first hatched 
three distinct classes of ants come into 
existence. They are the males, females 
and neuters or sexless ants. The latter are 
generally undeveloped females and become 
food gatherers, nurses or warriors. This 
class, as a rule, is wingless. The males and 
females are kept in the nest and carefully 
nursed to maturity. They all have wings 
and use them to fly away from the nest at 
mating season. This is always about mid- 
summer and during this season their nup- 
tial flights are familiar sights. Although 
these flights last only a few hours they 
actually take place. When the joyous flight 
is over the males perish from starvation 
because they are incapable of feeding them- 
selves. The fertilized females drop to the 
ground, shed their wings, creep into shelter 
and produce eggs for a new ant colony. 


A Unique House-Moving Job 
Henry Diener of Washington, Cal., sends 
the Pathfinder this picture of an odd house- 
moving job he once undertook at San Fran- 
cisco. “Though the house was not over 





A House on Stilts 
60 tons in weight, it stood on a high bluff,” 


he writes. It was lowered on an inclined 
plane and traveled a whole city block be- 
fore reaching the pavement. At/one’ point 
it stood 50 feet above the street, on sup- 
ports. ‘“Furniture, piano, pictures on the 
walls—everything was in the house while 
it was being moved,” Mr. Diener says. There 
was no damage though a large crowd gather- 
ed in anticipation of something happening. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems: When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the golution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 





No. 255. A farmer had his sheep in three 
fields. Two-thirds of the number in the 
first field was equal to three-fourths of the 
number in the second field, and two-thirds 
of the number’in the second field was three- 
fourths of the number in the third field. If 
the entire‘number was 434, how many sheep 


-were there in each field?) Ans. to 254—3.65 
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Good Foods for Children 

The division of child hygiene of the 
Missouri board of health offers the follow- 
ing rules for feeding children: Give food 
only at the regular meal-times. The child’s 
heaviest meal should be given at noon, 
Children should be taught to eat slowly 
and chew thoroughly. Parents should in- 
sist that a well child finish everything to 
which he is helped. If the child is sick 
the amount of food regularly given should 
be reduced. Children should not “make 
a meal” off one particular article. They 
should drink at least four glasses of water 
daily. 

Good foods for children from two to six 
include: About a pint and a half of milk 
daily. Eggs once a day, either soft boiled, 
scrambled or poached. Meat finely cut, 
in small amounts, may be given once a day. 
Boiled or baked potatoes once a day with 
some cooked greén vegetables, such as spin- 
ach, celery, beans, peas, carrots, should be 
sufficient. All children need a cereal, such 
as well cooked oatmeal, cream of wheat, 
rice etc., at least once a day. Griddle cakes 
and other hot breads should not-be includ- 
ed in the child’s diet. Light whole wheat 
or graham bread, toast ete. are better. 
Fruits, such as raw oranges, apples, stewed 
prunes, peaches, pears or apricots, should 
be given at least once a day. Custgrds, 
small amounts of ice cream, gelatin, plain 
cookies or a piece or two of pure candy 
are proper desserts for small children. 


Ten Rules for Health 


Miss’ Maria Léonard, dean of women at 
the Unjversity of Illinois, offers the follow- 
ing 10 commandments of health: “Eat less, 
chew more. Ride less, walk more. Clothe 
less, bathe more. Worry less, work more. 
Idle less, play more, Talk less, think more. 
Go less, sleep more. Waste less, give more. 
Scold less, laugh more. Preach less, prac- 
tice more.” Health at its best, she says, 
means resistance to disease, relaxation from 
mental tension and regularity at all times. 
If you want to live to be older than 65, 
follow these rules, she advises. 


Medical News Jottings 
Dr. John H. Kellog, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
claims that American people have lost two 
inches in stature since the Civil war. This 


is largely due, he says, to the modern Amer- 
ican custom of bolting the food and to the 
hurried mode of living. 


Dr. Chester Swope, president of the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association, says sanitary 
engineers, and not medical societies, should 
control the public health departments, Medi- 
cal societies, he points out, should not try 
to dictate to the public what is to be done 
in the matter of public health, but rather 
should consult with and advise along those 
lines. 


Although still much higher than that of 
the white population Negro mortality in 
the United States has declined steadily in 
the last 13 years. According to Hygeia, the 
life expectancy for Negroes now is about 
the same as that for the white population 
a generation ago. The chief cause of death 
among. Negroes, says this authority, is 
tuberculosis, which accounts for one death 
in six. The rage of death from murder 
among the colored is said to be eight times 
that among the white population. 


Speakers at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Regional Anesthesia recent- 
ly held at New York declared that develop- 
ment in the field of regional or local anes- 
thesia is being made so rapidly that now 
almost any major or minor operation can 
be performed with the patient conscious 
and watching it all. The advances are so 
great, they assert, that operations may be 
performed on any person, no matter how 
low his vitality may be. The hydro- 
carbon anesthetics, they claim, are rapidly 
taking the place of ether because they leave 
no after-effects. 





AIDING THE HUNTER 


Some hunters apparently_suffer from very 
deceptive eyesight or else need to take an 
elementary course in zoology, farmers in 
Wisconsin have found. Deer hunters tell of 
one farmer who had a unique method of 
protecting his livestock. The farmer placed 
printed signs on the various animals and 
fowls bearing such informations as: “This is 
a cow,” “This is not a partridge, it is a 
goose,” “This is not a deer, it is a pig,” “This 
bull has horns, not antlers,” “This is a 
tame cat,” etc. 

The farmer says the plan worked.—Mil- 
waukee Journal. 
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Woman’s Home Companion 
The Pathfinder 
Collier’s Weekly 


The Pathfiader 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—Here’s what the edi- 
tors write us they have scheduled for the coming year. 
FICTION—6 new full length novels and over 60 enthrall- 
ing short Fane all by leading authors. FASHIONS— 
500 last minute designs direct from Paris and 5th avenue. 
RECIPES AND MENUS—over 500 new tasteful, tempt- 
ing, nourishing and inexpensive suggestions. HOME 
HELPS—300 pages di to Child Training and Better 
Babies, Entertaining, Gardening and Family Budgets, 
Hat and Dress Making, Colorful Cut-outs for the 
youngsters, 100 pages Beautiful Gravure Pictures, etc. 
Send 


tions for the year to come. "Address PA 





The Pathfinder’s Best Offer 


No one thing arouses more interest, provides more satisfaction 
and entertainment in the home circle than good reading. The 
Pathfinder is the one necessary magazine but should be supple- 
mented by story and home magazines, and we are pleased to 
recommend to our thousands of friends as worth-while publica- 
tions the Woman’s Home Companion for the women of the 
household and Collier’s for unusually attractive stories, pictures 
and special articles. 
tive editorial program for 1925 and to enable you to enjoy them 
we make these greatly reduced combination prices: 

Both 2 Year 


$2.40 
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$2.40 for the Woman's Home Companion and the Pathfinder, or $2.66 for Collier’s 
the Pathfinder or better still, send the bar oe ric e. sae and secure all three publica- 


These publications announce a most attrac- 


All 116 cade ONLY 
Three | You San 


Papers | 60cts. $390 


COLLIER’S, The National Weekly, stands for 9 greater 
and happier America through better schools, better gov- 
ernment, better citizenship and better working conditions. 
Personal, newsy, full of life and impetus, Collier’s has an 
appeal limited only by the versatility of human accom- 
plishment. Carefully it measures your every interest— 
meets each one with excellent serials, unusual short 
stories and thought-impelling editorials and special 
articles. More pages, more pictures, more stories and 
everything that Lore to make up a more entertaining and 


ve magazine than ever before. 
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You'll Get Better Grating 2s and BIGGER 
ou” PAY FOR YOUR CATCH. 
SHIP QUICK—WE NEED ALL OF YOUR FURS. 
FREE tc ere aries: Gaaranteed 
Price Lists, Shipping Tags, Market Reports, etc. 
HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 
West 24th Street, New Yosk 


Write 0 W. IR 
Dept. 230, 1 








This Wonderful Magazine 


brings, each month a wealth.of 
new and novel fancy needlework, 
Embroidery, crocheting, knit- 
ting, tatting, plain and fancy 
sewing are provided for in the 
program of this all-inclusive 
needlework magazine. Applique, 


cross-stitch and all popular 
trends in needlework are in- 
terpreted for its readers. Fully 
filustrated, carefully edited and 
with complete working direc- 
tions, every article described 


can be easily worked, even by 
the beginner. A perforated- 
stamped -and-transfer pattern 
service is ready for your use. 
We widl send American Neediewoman and Pathfinder one 
year for $1.10. See other club advertisements. 
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1925 Old Fisherman's Calendar 
will help you catch fish. A rell- 
able fishing guide used thou- 
sands. P 2Se. & for $i. 
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GUSTAV E. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 





BARGAIN OFFER! Pack of mysterious mind read 
ing cards. Six Japanese Water Flowers—bloom 
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/ Here we have a picture from the Chicago 
Tribune, submitted by Wm. M.. Savidge, of 
Geneva, Iowa. Did you ever .see a book 
with the title appearing on the back cover 
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and reading backward? What really hap- 
pened was that the negative of the original 
photo was reversed in printing or in the 
making of the engraving. Many reversals 
of pictures occur in this way. 

J. B. Mortsolf, of Warmspring, Ore., con- 
tributes the accompanying picture which 
appeared as a cover illustration for the 
Saturday Evening Post. The.reel on the 
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fisherman’s rod has the crank on the wrong 
side; it should be on the right and not the 
left-hand side, Mr. Mortsolf thinks. | Per- 
haps however this amateur fisherman chose 
to put his reel on that way. 

This picture of Milady sitting before her 
mirror appeared in an ad for Palmolive 
soap in the Ladies’ Home Journal and was 
submitted by several of our readers. It 
will be seen that while the young lady has 








hoth-eyes planted firmly in our direction, 
the reflection in the mirror shows a per- 
fect profile. This, of course, is impossible. 

John Lobus, of Escatawpa, Ala., who was 
formerly a piano maker, calis attention to 
a picture in a catalog in which a piano is 
shown having 92 keys. This, as Mr. Lobus 
points out, is at least four more than pianos 
ever have. 

This illustration taken from the Clay 
.Worker shows a fishtail bit which is sup- 
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posed to double the speed of shot hole 
drilling. This we very much doubt, if the 
bit is as represented. If the auger is turned 
so that the bit will cut, the auger stem will 
work the material into the hole instead of 





out of it, says O. J. Buehler, of Dover, Ohio, 
who discovered the error, The screw on the 
auger should run in the opposite direction. 

Another cartoonist gone wrong. A comic 
strip appearing in various newspapers show- 
ed in one picture the henpecked husband 
who is waiting for his dilatory wife. It is 





now 4:30 o’clock, notes the cartoonist; but 
the time indicated by the man’s watch is 
“everything else but.” 

A lot of. writers and publishers try to 
represent the growth of different industries 
etc. by means of pictures assuming to show 
comparisons for various years. This is all 
right provided they know something about 
mathematics, but in miany cases they maké 
a failure of it for they don’t observe the 
rule that solid bodies are to one another 
as the cubes of their like dimensions. A 
block of wood which is four inches square 
will contain not merely twice as much wood 
as one two inches square but eight times as 
much, since the cube of eight is 64, and 
the cube of two is only 8 H. R. Brannon, 
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of Reedsville, W. Va., sends in this illustra. 
tion taken from an oil and gas magazine 
which is supposed to be an authority. But 
the pictures are wrong in every way. The 
derrick which is supposed to illustrate the 
number of oil wells in 1923 is 5% times a$ 
big as the one for 1883. So, according to 
the rule of mathematics, if there were 2800 
wells in 1883 there would have to be the 
cube of 5% or about 465,000 wells in 1923, 
or nearly 20 times as many as there really 
are. If the magazine meant to indicate the 
number of wells by merely the height of 













x * ; 
the derricks, then the number in 1923 would 


be only about 15,000, or a third less than the 
true number. The piles of money are also 
made without rime or reason, as they seem 
to show that the actual size of $100 bills 
has grown. If writers attempt to show such 
things graphically they should first learn 
what the rules of arithmetic are, so that 
their pictures will give a truthful impres- 
sion. 

According to Raymond Carson, of Oak- 
dale, Ill., the tramp in this picture is indeed 
in imminent dangers With his suspender 





held‘in place by a nail in the insecure way 
shown it is to be feared that the tramp will 
soon lose what little self-respect may yet 
remain. 

R. Potter, of Troup, Tex., who has used 
tiré chains a great deal in driving over 
sticky east Texas roads, sends in the accom- 
panying picture from the Country Gentle- 
man advertising Weed chains. This auto 





is made to appear running jauntily on the 
surface of the mud as if on a concrete or 
gravel road. Asa matter of fact, tire chains 
do not keep wheels from sinking in the 
mud; they merely provide something to 
“take hold”—better traction. 

It took 12-year-old Norman Bigalow, of 
Oak Ridge, N. J., to discover an artist’s mis- 
take in Popular Mechanics for November. 
“How is the auto to get over the railroad 





tracks?” he asks. “No crossing has been 
provided” Another error is that the two 
racks are too close together to allow trains 
to safely pass one another, 











Watch Rinworm in Cattle 


Ringwerm in cattle is a skin disease caus- 
ed by a plant parasite. It usually begins 
as a small round spot and extends all 
around that spot; sometimes it spreads 
over the entire animal. The hair falls out 
and the skin becomes coated with white 
scales. The skin also becomes thick and 
may crack and cause some bleeding. The 
disease may attack any part of_the animal 
but usually makes its first appearance on 
the neck and shoulders, on the head and 
particularly around the eyes. It occurs 
most frequently in winter and spring. It 
may be passed from one animal to another 
by mere contact, or it may be carried by 
infected litter. 

Ringworm in cattle should be checked in 
its earliest Stages. A good method of get- 
ting rid of it is to wash the affected places 
with soap and water, scrape off the white 
scales with a dull knife, then apply a little 
of a saturated water solution of copper 
sulphate. A three or four per cent solution 
is said to be sufficient, and care must be 
taken not to get it in the animal’s eyes. 
Repeat this treatment in a day or so and 
then apply a mixture of eight drams of 
salicylic acid, two pounds of lard and two 
pounds‘of tallow. 


Incubation of Turkey Eggs 


There are certain factors in the incuba- 
tion of turkey eggs which are very impor- 
tant, and which mean a great deal in deter- 
mining the number of fully matured pullets 
and cockerels raised in the following year. 
In a large measure. the criterion of su®cess 
in turkey raising is the number of fully 
matured turkeys raised in proportion to 
the total number of eggs set. Therefore the 
eggs as Taid must be given the very best 
attention. High fertility is desirable, and 
incubation, should be carried out in stich 
a way that as many of the eggs as possible 
will hatch. Naturally, the vigor of the 
breeding stock and the manner in which it 
has been managed will determine in large 
degree the quality of the hatching eggs. 

The eggs should be collected regularly 
every day and kept in a room at a tem- 
perature of from 50 to 60 deg. F. They 
should be turned every day, but should be 
handled carefully and should not be kept 
for over two weeks. The period of incuba- 
tion of turkey eggs is 28 days, and the meth- 
od of incwbation is much the same as with 
chicken eggs. Turkey eggs can be incubated 
under chicken hens, turkey hens, or in in- 
cubators. If chicken hens are used to incu- 
bate turkey eggs, care must be taken not 
to give the hen too many eggs, as from 9 to 
12 are quite sufficient, depending upon the 
size of the hen as well as the size of the 
eggs. Nest arrangements as well as other 
matters are practically the same as in in- 
cubating chicken eggs. The sitting Hen 
should be fed daily and given a chance to 
exercize. 

When the turkey hen is allowed to sit 
on her own eggs, conditions are much the 
same as with the chicken hen. Turkey hens 
will cover from 15 to 20 eggs. Nests are 
mect conveniently arranged on the ground 
or in boxes or-barrels and should be covered 
so that-the turkey hen will not be disturbed. 
At the same time she should be taken off 
daily and allowed to exercize and should 
be given plenty of water to drink and clean, 














wholesome feed, such as a mixture of wheat 
and oats. 

When the turkey hen becomes broody 
she should be allowed to sit on the nest for 
two or three days before being intrusted 
with the eggs. When she has reniained on 
the nest for two or three days she should 
then be given her eggs and attended to as 
suggested. If a number of hens are sitting 
at the same time, care should be taken to 
see that they get back to the nests properly 
and that no nest is left uncovered. Both 
chicken and turkey hens, while sitting on 
turkey eggs, should be dusted with sodium 
fluorid, using a small pinch under each 
wing, around the thigh joint, over the back, 
under the body and around the vent. 


Potatoes for Stock 

As a partial substitute for grain potatoes 
may be fed in limited amounts to cattle, 
sheep and horses. They can be fed liberally 
to hogs, especially if the potatoes are boiled 
or steamed and mixed with meal. Heavy 
feeding of raw potatoes to hogs will induce 
scouring. Experiments made in various sec- 
tions of the country have proved that 420 
pounds of cooked potatoes equal 100 pounds 
of corn. When potatoes are fed to hogs the 
best results are obtained when they are 
given at the rate of four pounds to each 
pound of meal. 








Ratstik Catches 
Sticky Fiy Paper Catches Flies 


cat gurl non has orodueed RATSTIK, the the quick: 
tickly tilting pers A Jost s rer rik 
The food odor draws rata and 
wales ye 3 to RATSTIK, which holds them 
fast—a sure, quick death. 


Quick —Sure—Safe—Not a Virus 
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FEDERAL LABORATORIES 
861 Ashiend Bleck Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


vor on HEALTH CHAMPAGNE 


“ABELLO SPARKLING,” is a delightful, non- 
alcoholic beverage, tastes like Champagne. Very 
healthful for stomach and kidneys. Made and 
guaranteed by the House of Abello, Turin, es- 
tablished 85 years. Awarded Diploma of Honor, 
Turin University. Send $1.00 for trial package, 
good for 20 quarts. Order today. 
UNIVERSAL TRADING CO. 
33, 226 W. SSth St., New York City 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY Sitch ter Sereccin tree, 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 
Want to Hear from owner FARM FOR SALE. 
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JOHN 5. BLACK, - CHIPPEWA 
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Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 

In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatiem. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such re- 
lief as I obtained was only temporary. Finally, I 


found a treatment that cured me completely and 


such a pitiful condition has never returned. 
have civen it to. a number who were terribly 
afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value of my improved 
“Home Treatment’’ for its, remarkable healing 
power. Dont sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and address, and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don‘t delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr . Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 












JIBS Made 1102 Last Manth 
Taking orders for our beautiful mare 
ble and granjte monuments from rela 
tives and friends. Pleasant, dignified 
and very profitable work. We pay liberal commissions. 
Splendid working outfit absolutely free. Write us today. 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave. Room 205 ATLANTA, GA, 


ORANGE BOX of 200 for $4.00 


1-2 BOX of 100 for $2.25 
grapefruit $3.50 per box: Cash, money back if not satisfied. 
FLORIDA FRUIT & VEGETABLE CO., DADE CITY, FLORIDA 


CROP PAYMENT 9, <A5%,,7="ms— 
Minnesota, North Dakoe 

ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington ag Oregon. Fre- 

literature. Say. what state interests you W. BYERLY. 
107 NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, st. PAUL, MINN, 


Florida Citrus Frui 











Quarter box nn or 


ares Fruit $2, Tanger- 
Sg by prepaid ex- 
press. Complete price list on request. Pi *L ‘writen Mount Dora, Fla. 





Chewing, five pounds 
Homespun Tobacco Fries: so s0twenty 
, $1.25, ten, $2.00, twenty, $3.50. Pipe Free, 
poh wor if po scaened” United Tobacco Growers, Paduesh, Ky. 


Tobacco Chewing 5 ibs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. Smok- 
ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; 101bs. $2. Pay when re- 
ceived, pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, Paducah, Ky- 


FARM WANTED 002° vectie iuity, sare 


price. R. A. McNown, 371 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 
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BEYOND THE PYRAMIDS 
(Continued from page 11) 





tor. There were never many people in 
the alcove devoted to Egyptian literature 
and here he would sit and read and perhaps 
talk for a little while each day. 

Once while looking at an engraving of 
a broken wall of a sarcophagus he picked 
hep a pencil and sketched lines and charac- 
ters similar to those in the picture, as 
though completing the portion missing. The 
girl leaned over his shoulder watching him, 
and presently she said, pointing with one 
long tapered finger: “And right here was 
the great figure of Ra—the same which 
was carved on the wall of the arch.” Her 
voice died away as she looked at him with 
frightened eyes. 

Allen pushed aside the books and bent 
over the papers, drawing rapidly. “Like 
this?” he inquired. “And here where it 
is broken off in the picture was the lotus 
which does not show. The work on the arch 
was better done. But how hot it was in 
there.” He spoke in a half whisper, and 
the girl answered in the same tone. 

“Yes, but the shadow of. the wall on the 
river side was cool; and the moonlight——” 

“Qh—what are we saying? Who are you? 
And 1? Who am 1?” 

She looked at him with frightened eyes 
and then dropped her head on her arms. 
“Do you remember?” she began. 


“I remember lots of things,” he answered, ° 


“but you most of all. I have dreamed about 
you dozens of times, until the night before 
I came here, when a horrible nightmare 
nearly killed me. I—we were in a hall and 
something awful was happening ‘of 

She spoke: “Your hands were tied—and 
they were going to carry you away—oh! 
I’ve had that dream over and over—it’s 
horrible,” and she shivered violently. 

Allen laid his hand over hers protect- 
ingly. “Never mind—they were only bad 
dreams,” he said. 

She raised her face quickly: “Are you 
sure they are only dreams?” she asked. 
“You wear a strange ring. Look!” and she 
drew from within the folds of her blouse 
a thin gold chain on which was suspended 
a small, dark charm—she held it out to him 
with shaking fingers and within he saw 
that the small dark object was a black 
scarab, identical with his, save that the 
ring was smaller. 

“This was given to me by a lady who 
bought it over in Egypt. She said that there 
was a story that it had been found in an 
old mummy case, and because it was so 
odd, no one would buy it. I had helped 
her here in the library preparing lists of 
places and so on for her to visit, andeshe, 
knowing my love for such things, brought 
it home to me. She said an old man gave 
it to her in return for some kindness and 
told her it was a rare scarab. I have neyer 
forgotten the way I felt when I saw you 
with that ring on. And those dreams— 
1 thought I was going insane.” 

Allen laid a protecting hand ‘on the soft 
hair. 

She put her hand up to her head, and 
continued: “Do you think that I am going 
insane?” 

“If you are—I am also—and I think—oh! 
well—we’ll have lots of experiences to com- 
pare—but first let us try to find out some- 
thing about these scarabs. Is there anyone 
who can tell us?” 

“Yes, there is the old archeologist at 
the museum—he might tell us.” 

“We'll go there. When? Tonight?” he 
questioned. 

“Tonight? Yes. I am off at five o’clock.” 

“Then [ll call here for you. And now— 
don’t—please, don’t worry about it.” 

With a smile she said: “It’s almost like 
the ‘Brushwood Boy’—isn’t it? Kipling’s 
“story, you know,” 
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“ “Don’t know it—but I don’t think it’s 
“Hike anything that ever happened to any- 
one—in a story or out of it. Promise me 
you'll be here at five. I may wake up and 
find this a dream.” Ther as others entered 
the room, he bowed and left. 

At five o’clock he found her waiting—a 
little pale and nervous—but looking into 
his eyes with a brave smile as they walked 
up the avenue to the museum. They spoke 
of commonplace things and made no refer- 
ence to either dreams or scarabs. 

Walking side by side they hurried to the 
museum and upon inquiring for the Egyp- 
tian museum man were taken into a room 
filled with many glass cases containing 
rélics, while several cases of-mummies rest- 
ed on the floor. An old man with flowing 
beard and black skull cap: came to meet 
them from a little room adjoining. The 
girl greeted him by name and in a few 
words she explained that Allen had come 
to see if this ring which he had hctehgor 
was a genuine scarab. 

The oldman bent his head over - the small 
circle which Allen laid in his hand and 
peered at it a moment. Then he spoke 
slowly: “Hum—the black scarab—this is 
most strange—there is a legend of such a 
thing—but never——” 

“Oh, please tell us!” cried the girl eagerly. 
“Even if this isn’t a genuine scarab—tell 
us the legend—please.” 

“It is long ago,” said the old man. “I 
cannot remember—but——” looking up into 
the two eager faces before him, “if you 
will come tomorrow at this hour—there 
are seldom visitors then—I shall endeavor 
to look through the manuscripts and find it. 
This ring, now, I cannot say. It appears 
good—but there are clever imitations; still 
I do not see how anyone would imitate that 
scarab. It has a strange story and little is 
known. Will you leave it, sir? And I 
can examine it closer.” 

“I think it is an uncanny thing,” replied 
Allen. “And [’m afraid to leave it, lest I 
lose my luck. I don’t care so much about 
the stone, if we may have the story.” 

Walking down the avenue, both apparent- 
ly thoughtful, Allen said: “Tomorrow night 
we'll know.” 

“I cannot wait for. tomorrow,” said the 
girl, “and yet I’m half afraid.” 

“May I go home with you?” asked Allen 
“And we can talk.” 

“Oh!” she said, “I have no home, I just 
board at the Y. W. C. A. It is near the 
library. It is quiet and safe.. My parents 
are dead. I was just wishing I had some 
place to ask you to come in for a cup Of tea.” 

“Well, then,” said Allen, “you and I will 
have supper together and we'll go to a 
play—Miss Ames—at the Association— 
knows me. That was one of my mother’s 
pet fads and I’ve always kept up her gifts 
to it. Pll go there now and wait for you.” 

While waiting in the reading room of the 


building, after a brief conversation with * 


Miss Ames, whose stern visage relaxed into 
a smile as she greeted him, Allen tried to 








A fast war vessel rushing through the ocean 
at a speed of 20 knots an hour collects barna- 
cles. Just how these little sea animals catch 
hold is somewhat of a mystery. This picture 
shows the bottom of a destroyer as it was we 
docked for the periodical cleaning which 
barnacies make necessary. 








collect himself and think it out rationally—- 
but there was no explanation. They be- 
yond a doubt had remembered things seen 
in another existence—and all through the 
evening every word spoken see: merely 
a renewal of some confidence of long ago. 
Every trick of gesture and expression was 
strangely familiar. They bothe avoided 
speaking of the dreams or the strange rings, 
and parted from each other-at the bars of 
the elevator shaft with great formality— 
but beneath it was the consciousness of a 
strong bond—unbreakable. 

The next evening he called for her at the 
library and they made their way to the 
museum rather silently. The old antiquity 
professor was waiting for them in the 
little inner room. On the table were piles 
of yellow parchments, musty black books 
and scarabs. 

When they were seated, he said: “I found 
the story—but I had to hunt many places 
before I had it all. Perhaps it is only a 
legend. But I think not. It may not have 
anything regarding your ring But I will tell 
it to you. I have copied it from many 
sources—-briefly, it is this: About the time 
of the sixth dynasty one of the kings of 
Egypt had a daughter. She was a damsel 
of great beauty and betrothed to a mighty 
man—and it chanced that the king had 
ordered a great tomb built for his family 
and among the sculptors there came 
strangers—and one was young and well 
favored. And the eyes of the king’s daughter 
saw him as he sat in the sun at his carving. 
And she straightway loved him. By the aid 
of a slave she disguised herself and stole 
out to meet him, and they met often. She 
would sit beside him as he worked and his 
comrades jeered at him for his love for 
a slave, But it chanced a soldier of the 
king passing one noon-tide recognized the 
daughter of his royal master, and ‘he 
straightway went and told the king. And 
lo, the king was so angry that he ordered 
him instantly slain and then set spies upon 
the princess, and the spies confirmed the 
story. Then the king himself walked out 
and saw his daughter steal away from the 
royal palace on moonlight night and slip 
through the rushes and marshes down to 
the river bank, and there she was clasped 
in the arms of her lover, while on the shin- 
ing water of the river was a cfaft loaded 
with food for a journey. 

“Before they could loosen the craft ffom 
its mooring they were captured and carried 
to the Judgment Hall. There before the 
day. dawned all the people were summoned 
and the wrath of the king was very great. 
The lover was sentenced to death. The 
princess was to be given unto the temple 
to become a priestess of Isis; to work out 
her forgiveness. 

“But the princess defied them all, and 
openly declared that she rejoiced in her 
iniquity, and that as heretofore she had 
chosen him in secret, she did now declare 
before all the people that he was her ac- 
cepted lover, and him only would she 
acknowledge as her lord. 

“Then the wrath of the king increased 
tenfold and he ordéred her to be put to 
death also. Her death was to be a terrible 
one. She was to be walled in alive in the 
‘nner recesses of the tomb which he was 
building. She was his last child and very 
fair and young, and his heart was set 
upon her marriage. Then he ordered her 
to be clothed in the white gown of the dead 
and all her jewels to be stripped from her, 
and he ordered his artisan to have made 
two sCarabs of black with the beetle symbol 
of immortality to be bound,’and the words 
‘wicked and faithless’ to be graven within. 
And since there had never been sin like this 
he ordered that these scarabs should be 
unlike any“ever before, and that there 
should never again be any like them. So 
they were made of black. 

“And before the guards led the princess 
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4956—A Pretty Afternoon Frock.—5 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. To make as illustrated in the 
large view for a 38 inch size will require 3% yards of fig- 
ured material and 3% yards of plain material 36 inches 
wide. {If made with long sleeves % yard more material 
is required. Price 15 cents. 

4962—A Stylish Frock for Youthful Figures.—3 Sizes: 16, 
18 and 20 vears. A 16 year size requires 3% yards of 40 
inch material... For collar, cuffs, pocket facing and belt of 
contrasting material % yard is required. Price 15 cents. 

4948—A Simple Outfit for a “Small Girl.”—5 Sizes: 6 
months, 1 year, 2, 3 and 4 years. For a 2 year size it will 
requires 1% yards for the dress, % yard for the petticoat 
and % yard for the drawers, of 36 inch material. Price 15ec. 

4690—A Simple Apron Style.—4 Sizes: Small, Medium, 
Large and Extra Large.- A Medium size requires 2% yards 
of 27 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4692—*‘Peter Rabbit’ and His Winter Sult.—The Pattern 
includes the ‘“‘doll’’ and the garments. Cut in 3 Sizes: 
Small, 12; Medium, 16; Large, 20 inches in length. A 12 
inch size requires % yard for the “doll” and % yard for 
the jacket and overalls. To make as illustrated will require 
Y% yard of 27 inch material for the Jacket and % yard for 
the Overalls. Price 15 cents. 

4803—A Pleasing Morning Dress.—7 Sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. A 40 inch size requires 
5% yards of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... tents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: ] 


























Do not order other gatterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 10e in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
& WINTER 1924-1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
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away, she turned to look at the lover, and 
seeing his face full of grief and love, she 
broke away from her guards, ran and 
clasped him about the neck and kissed 
him—and it seemed as though the very 
heavens were moved, for a mighty wind 
rocked the temple and a great column fell 
and crushed them beneath it. And so their 
sentence of death was fulfilled quickly. The 
body of the lover was cast into the river; 
the princess’s remains borne to the family 
tomb. 

“The black scarabs were placed on them 
both by the order of the king, but the 
artisan who made them being young and 
touched by the great love of the young 
couple, placed these words, ‘Faithful and 
eternal’ on the inside of them instead of 
what the king had ordered placed there. 


“That, my friends, is the story—fanci- 
ful—but pretty—and no doubt true. If I 
may now glance at the under surface of 
the scarab with the aid of my glass I can 
soon tell.” 

“Oh, No! 


No!” cried the girl. “Don’t 


look! Besides, we must hurry. Thank you!” 


She rose and fastened her coat with ner- 
vous fingers, while Allen, seeing her nerv- 
ousness, hastened to add his thanks and 
bid the professor good night. 

The streets outside were filled with mist 
and the lights made orange blotches on the 
damp walks. Neither spoke as they walked 
rapidly for a few minutes and then Allen 
saw that she was crying. Taking her arm 
he lead her gently into the broad doorway 
of the old church they were just then pass- 
ing. Then quite naturally his arms were 
about her and her head was on his shoulder. 


“Now don’t cry,” he said softly. “All our 
troubles were over a few thousand years 
ago. We're alive and together, so what’s 

“I know,” she sobbed, “but it’s all so— 
so queer—please let me cry about it for 
a minute!” 

“Cry away then,” he answered cheerfully, 
“but don’t be long, for we’ve lots to talk 
about. Of course we'll take our wedding 
trip up the Nile, And if we find that old 
Pharaoh’s tomb Ill treat it with respect— 
for I'd rather have you now, than to have 
eloped with you a few centuries back.” 


Six months later a matter-of-fact Eng- 
lishwoman, touring Egypt, said to her 
husband in their room: “You know that 
young American couple who seem so fond 
of each other? Fancy what a queer thing 
I heard today. We were looking at the 
ruins of that tomb on the island—and he 
said: ‘See! Right here is where the lotus 
border was left unfinished—I suppose when 
we left, they quit right there. And she 
said: ‘Yes, and you had planned for it so.’ 
Fancy—and yet this is their first trip, I 
know—for she told me that she had never 
crossed the ocean before.” 


“Well—don’t you know,” said her solid 
husband, “these Americans—they are al- 
ways doing and saying odd things. No 
doubt their meaning was perfectly clear 
to themselves.” 


And Mr. and Mrs. Allen Maxwell, who 
. were listening eagerly in their own room, 


on the other side of the thin partition, 
smiled at each other in perfect .under- 
standing. 


Are You Well Gowned? 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose ap- 
peals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 





33, The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 75-B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leoming-Miles Building, 
Montreal, Canada 
MEN AND 


AGENTS women 


Here’s Something New— 
Every Housewife Will Buy! 


Introduce 
Antiseptic RE-AX 
DENTAL CREAM 


and include 
FREE ™ 3iiufasy 
Tooth Brush Holder 


Customer gets both articles for 
the price of a tube of ordinary 
dental cream. Holder made of 
French Ivory with glass tubes to 
hold three brushes. Ventilated, 
convenient, attractive. 

Big Profit— Write Today. Gétin on the 


ground floor of this money-making proposition, 


RE-AX CO., 437 East Fort St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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the magic Mending Fluid that has 
lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds of wearing appare), hosiery, 
linens, ete., neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, boil- 
ed, and ironed—things mended 





AGENTS with MENDWELL stay mend- 
quick and easy seller. eq, Simple ingtructions for using 
Big profits. Write with each tube. Sent postpaid for 


for particulars. 50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 


The Mendwell Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohie 





HINOX (Chidtine Ointment):s guar- 

unteed to relieve boils, gimples and 
Gkin pions in 24 hours or money back. Eases & 
pain immediately. Works like magic. Kills 
germs ite. Stainless. Greaseless. 5 times 
stronger than Iodine, 26 times stronger than 


carbolic acid solution. 60 times stronger than # 


werk. Very special offer if 
Bend Si for three large We tu! 
cob. and 
le Limited ume. NOW. Meauoo 
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GET RID FAT 


OF YOUR 


Free Trial Treatment 


~™“@ient on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when- 
reduced”’ offer. I have successfully reduced 
thousands of persons, often at the rate of @ 
pound a day, without diet or exercise. Let me 
send you proof at my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
York, 286 Fifth Ave., N.¥., Desk W-17. 
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We Need Men—Can You Qualify? 


Ozark esentati make real money be- 
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861 Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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The Otophone 


; No Batteries. 
Transmits voice tones naturally. 
Free Trial. Send for Booklet X. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ §. I. CO. 
‘ 620-X Fifth Avenue How me Sock City. 
Headquarters for 


No Wires. I 








SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


CNE BILLION (1,000,000,000) GERMAN MARKS IN 
BANKNOTE CURRENCY, ALSO 10 RUSSIAN CZAR 
PRE-WAB ROUBLES GIVEN AWAY ABSOLUTE- 

LY FREE OF CHARGE with 
every 25¢ order for 100 HUN- 
GARIAN KRONEN GOVERN- 
& MENT 544% BONDS, INTEREST 
fk COUPONS ATTACHED. Send 
ES 25¢ ORDER TO-DAY, and receive 
Our latest Quotation List and 
a Market Letter with interesting in- 
formation concerning the bonds 


Austria, Henesly and Russia, 


Dept. 506 
CHICAGO, ILL 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimp 
cate Hang body, 





tions on the face or Sion 
Pores and Oily or Shiny Shin 


FREE wr TACLEAR-TONE Sk iNteling how f 


€. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD 


People must eat. Federal distributors make big money; $3,000 
yearly and up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; 
unsold Free Samples (customer Handsome $15 sample case sent on 
trust. Free to customers—Repeat orders sure; Exclusive 
territory. Ask now! FEDERAL PURE FOOD CO., P-2311 ARCHER. CHICAGO 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell M 

A a patch for instantly mending leaks in 
Sample package free. COLLETTE 

MFC. Co., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the Intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions: the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 





Well, how do you like the new radio you 
got for Christmas? If you have been suc- 
cessful in operating the set, you need no 
advice from this paragraph. If you have 
not been able to make your set work, the 
first rule to remember is “Don’t lose heart.” 
Then proceed to find out what is wrong by 
getting a radio bug to pay you a visit. These 
bugs may be picked up almost anywhere 
within a few miles of the most isolated 
spot, if you happen to live in one. Of course 
if you live in or near a village you will find 
radio bugs in large numbers. There never 
was a radio bug who didn’t want to tell you 
what’s wrong with your set. Only he sure 
before you let him touch it that he the 
“right sort”—one who will not start in with 
an ax or something and make short work of 
your set. Or maybe you can locate the 
trouble yourself if you will just let the set 
alone for a little while until you inquire 
around or find ont by reading or in some 
other way what is wrong. The chances are, 
almost invariably, that the trouble hes not 
in the set but in the operator—that is, if 
it is a manufactured set. If you have made 
your own set, then keep monkeying with it; 
take it apart and put it together again— 
that’s half of the fun. After several failures 
you will succeed in making the set work. 
But “don’t lose heart.” 


There has been growing agitation to 
abolish spark equipment of ship and land 
radio stations as it causes undue interfer- 
ence to broadcast reception. Tube trans- 
mitters do not cause nearly so much inter- 
ference and it is proposed that the change 
be made for the benefit of receiving set 
owners throughout the country. The main 
objection to the change raised by ship.own- 
ers is the cost of junking old equipment 
and installing the new. On the more than 
10,000 vessels now using spark sets this 
would involve an outlay of about $60,000,- 
000, it has been estimated. George S. Davis, 
of the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, admits that “from the standpoint 
of advancement of the art, it would be a 
fine thing if everybody used continuous 
waves” (tube transmission). But there are 
a number of reasons, he says, why spark 
equipment should not be abolished. 


The inquiry is often made as to why a 
loop cannot be used on a crystal set or on 
all tube sets. It is all a matter of the 
power of the receiving set. A crystal or 
even a tube detecfor is not sensitive enough 
to register the very small amount of elec- 
trical energy obtained through the loop, 
while an antenna of the proper length ete. 
is able to do this. Then what, you ask, is 
necessary in a set to permit the use of a 
loop. The answer is radio amplification— 
amplification of the very high frequencies 
before they are detected. Even with sets 
combining radio frequency amplification a 
good outside aerial will bring in stronger 
signals and signals from greater distances 
than a loop alone. 





A patent has been granted on a method 
of eliminating static from the receiving set 
by the employment of two antennas, one 
higher than the other. Frank Conrad, of 
the Westinghouse Co., the inventor, ex- 
plains: “The static charges and static in- 


duction in antennas of different height are 
substantially the same, whereas the inten- 
sity of the impulse set up in an antenna by 
incoming signals varies with the height, 
being much stronger for an antenna of con- 





siderable height than for one of moderate 
height. These antennas are so associated 
with the receiving apparatus that the sub- 
stantially equal charges imparted by static 
influences cancel each other while the un- 
equal amounts of energy imparted to the 
antennas by incoming signals do not,-and 
the Stronger signal may be amplified if 
desirable in order to render it”more clear- 
ly perceptible to the operator.” 


Radiograms 


The first transatlantic radio chess match 
recently took place between students at 
Haverford college, Pennsylvania, and Ox- 
ford university, England. 

In Germany the microphone is “to be 
reserved for higher things in life and un- 
sullied by political strife.” The people have 
been forbidden the use of the radio for 
broadcasting election speeches. - 


Before a midshipman of the U. S. naval 
academy at Annapolis can graduate he must 
have passed a thorough examination in 
radio and have built a workable receiver. 

Because Westminster cathedral, London, 
is not large enough on certain occasions of 
the year to accommodate the huge crowd 
of worshipers an open-air altar and pulpit 
equipped with Ioud speakers is*being erect- 
ed. The land around the cathedral will be 
leveled and cleared for the purpose. 

The Shenandoah, while moored to her 
mast at San Diego on her recent transcon- 
tinental trip, transmitted radio signals on 
a 90-meter wave-length which were picked 
up 4400 miles away by the U. S. 8. Canabns 
cruising in the Pacific. Also the naval ex- 
perimental station at Arlington was able 
to maintain almost constant communica- 
tion with the Shenandoah. 

D. B. Carson, commissioner of mavigation, 
says: “It seems probable that broadcasting 
is permanently established as. a public 
necessity and may be considered as indis- 
pensable in the average home as the tele- 
phone.” ; As to who shall pay for broad- 
casting, Mr. Carson believes “tke public 
probably will continue to-contribute liber- 
ally through cost of equipment purchased. 
At present there dées not appear to be a 
more equitable way of distributing the 
cost.” 





THE LURE OF THE RADIG 


Man remains very much of a child at 
heart despite all the sophisticating influ- 
ences of the times.- Behold the business 
man, the professional man, the working 
man, the leisured class and the dilettante 
all engrossed over radio today.. To many 
who dislike phonographs, the fascination 
of the radio lies in the fact that it enables 
you to catch from space and bring captive 
to your fireside voices from far away. It 
offers the only medium known to Modern 
humanity by means of which you can ob- 
tain, within the space of one brief, incom- 
parable hour, a catholic combination of 
market reports, jazz, bedtime stories, lec- 
tures on the constitution, health hints, 
election addresses, time signals, comic 
songs, operatic quartets etc —Montreal Star. 





OH, HENRY, HOW COULD YOU! 


“Oh, stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
“Excelsior !” 
(So wrote Longfellow.) 
Now in those days of olden dress 
The girls used padding on their chests, 
And every lady wore a gown 
Which rusled from her tonsils down; 
Still when the maiden bade him stay, 
His head upon her breast to lay, 
It was not-nice of him to say, 
“Excelsior !” 
—Dorothy Irving, in Country Gentleman. 
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Newspaper Views 


Chicago News—The most obsolete word 
in the English dictionary is “bummock,” de- 
fined as “a Christmas entertainment given 
ito landlords by their tenants.” 





Milwaukee Journal—A schooiteacher has 
been given a prize of $13,500 for her first 
novel. The typewriter is mightier than the 
pointer when it comes to accumulating 
money. * 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—If the 
treasury department really wants to make 
silver dollars popular‘it should insist on 
their meeting the people half way. 


Sandusky Register—If the nations are 
too poor to pay their debts, where do they 
get the money for all this cancellation 
propaganda? 





Greenville Piedmont— They call ’em 
“bumper crops” when their price bumps the 
farmer. 





Charleston Post—Massachusetts has an- 
other senator with whiskers. It will soon 
be as justly famous for its beavers as its 
beans. 





Detroit News—The film child’s gravest 
problem as he grows older is hew to keep 
his parents in the style to which he has 
accustomed them, 


Columbia Record—The lamb that goes too 
often to Wall street eventually becomes a 
goat. 





Christian Statesman—Some of the boys 
have not yet decided whether congress offer- 
ed a bonus or merely pulled a boner. 





Legion Weekly—Drilling a hole 25 miles 
into the earth is the ambition of a scientist 
who, cere eects, is looking for a place 
to park, 





Tacoma Ledger—Bernard Shaw said that~ 
there would be terrible consequences if 
the Tories won the election, and now that 
the Tories have won, he is writing a new 
play. 


Boston Transcript—One of life’s little 
ironies is found in the case of Americans 
who sometimes refer to themselves as 
“wage slaves,” but who own their own 
homes and keep their own flivvers. 





Abilene Reflector—All London is agitated 
about a picture painted by a grocer. Lon- 
don should see some of the pictures painted 
by an American real-estate agent. 





Tampa Tribune—A man may be blue and 
recover cheerfulness, He may be green and 
gain experienee. But if he is yellow he 
never will get over it. 





Quincy Whig-Journal—The objection to 
most high-brow literature is its pompous 
way of saying something everybody knows. 





Buffalo Express—A London tailor ob- 
serves that Americans are demanding Eng- 
lish-eut clothes—which is interesting in 
that it proves that English clothes are cut. 
To us it has always appeared that English 


READING for the WHOLE FAMILY 


Collier’s, The National Weekly, famous for stories, pictures 

and good reading; American Needlewoman, pre-eminent 
sewing and fancy work magazine; Farm & Fireside, of 
interest to everyone, with the old reliable Pathfinder, 
furnish a variety of entertaining and instructive reading 
that should be in every home. 

ALL FOUR ONE YEAR—I28 BIG aaa 
Collier’s W 


American Needlewoman $2. 75 
The Pathfinder 
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clothes were hung on and then the wearer 
put through a mangle. 


Pontiac Press—One thing may be said 
for illiteracy—it protects some folks from 
some sorts’ of literature. 








Detroit News—The dictionary industry 
isn’t the only beneficiary of the cross-word 
craze. There isthe eraser maker. 





New York. Herald-Tribune—A tax on scan- 
dal, imposed right now, would pay the na- 
tional debt. 





Baltimore Sun—Heathen people are those 
who need fewest padlocks. 





Peoria Journal—Mest everybody’s idea of 
safety first is for the other fellow to take 
all the precautions. 


Passaic News—Nature is wise. In arrang- 
ing mortal’s hinges She knew he would have 
little occasion to pat himself on the back. 





Toledo Blade—A luxury is something the 
neighbors have that we can’t afford. 





“ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD” 


Nearly every man believes the world is 
going to the devil, and that the next few 
years will show great changes. . .. And all 
are mistaken; the world will carry on in 
future as usual, with a few changes and 
improvements men learn from experience, 
History records a few violent changes but 
in each case the people didn’t like the 
change, and went back to the old, tire- 
some but safer conditions. Base the next 
20 years on the 20 years you have lived 
and know about, and you will be right.— 
Howe’s Monthly. 


PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “‘Inventi and Industry’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
blank before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of your invention for instructions. Promptness assured, No 
wae 9 A for above information. Clarence A, 0’ ina Regis- 
tefed Patent Lawyer, 690A Bank Bui > aga 
across street from Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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SAVE 
BARBER 


30 DAY TRIA 


LaGrippe 


Influenza 





rytsed thon trcte winter complalate. 
fre a Bromide Quinine is the 
quickest acting, most dependable cold 
remedy. What Hill’s does for millions it 
will do for you. Get red box bearing Mr. 


Hiill’s portrait. Atle’ Price oe 


CASCARA 52. QUININE 


‘W. H. HILL CO. Rome” DETROIT, MICHS 








MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn. mohey at home in’ your 
spare time gee | show cards. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, supply you work at home no mat- 
ter where you live and pay you cash for 
all work done. Full gurueulars and 
booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
70 Adams Building Toronto, 
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If you want to read a big week- 
ly magazine for recreation, enter- 
tainment or intellectual satis’ac- 


pictu les by Senato: on CW shington ; 
r a a nm, 

fashions, recipes, pin enews schemes 
too sumeoene ie mention. Fif- 





vrol HE MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 
EARN BIS MONEY 


een 






NO EXPERIENCE 
Professional Machine and 





»- 
gay ny Complete Outfit on Easy 
~as hs we Payments. 
co MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 
CATALOG FREE 724 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. XL Chicago, itt, 
ASTHMA: et 
20 Be of success. See y 
aaist or write me for ta 
saide and $1 treatment Fi 
W. K. STERLINE 
617 hie Ave., Sidney, 





— % 


EVERY BUYS New. ins' New, Instant Stain and Rust_ 
BODY emover. For clothing, table 
linen, etc. Fine Premium A, every sale. Big Quick Profits. 
Free Outfit. Write Today. Christy, 54 Union, Newark, New York 


“THE ROAD TO HEALTH” 


NEW METHOD treating disease. No medicine, surgery neces- 
sary. Let Dr. Graham tell you how to GET WELL AND STAY 
WELL. Particulars address Bodley % Brooks, x?, Tyrone,Pa. 
our soap, toilet articles, and hous- 


AGEN y Ss hold necessities. Get free sample 


case Offer. HO-RO-CO., 2737 DODIER, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Monthly Magazine Devoted 


Laffalog « to wit and Wisdom. Poems, for- 


Publisher, F. 376 plans. Sample copy 10 cts. 
W. H. GILBERT, Publisher, O. Box 26, Milford, 


W Week and expenses and give a Ford 
e a omestah & to men to introduce poultry 
and stock compounds. Co., 0-65, Parsons, Kan. 


HOWCARDS. 
MAKE MONEY po HOME Wet" poe Gees Fe provide work. 


KWIK SHOWCARD, 66-Y BOND, TORONTO. 


Saul Hicks, travel! 
p~ Neapcnrere appreciated by bon £20, Petroleum. R no i. ogreies 























Be independent, make big profit with 
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If you are earning less than $50 a week, read every word. Why stay in the 
old job, with no future—no chance of ever earning much more than you are 
now? The Auto, Tractor and Electrical business offers thousands of BIG PAY 
JOBS—jobs where YOU are the BOSS. Get out of the rut—be independent— 
be an AUTO EXPERT. Ce 


|. H. McSweeny—the World’s Largest Operator of 
Automobile Schools—Will Train You 


I am the largest operator of Auto, Tractor arid Electrical Schools in the world! 
fhink a moment what it means to be trained by McSweeny—the biggest in the in- 
justry—Think of the prestige-—the ease of getting a big job, when you can say 
‘“McSweeny Trained Me!’’ ‘That’s the magic phrase that has opened the door of 
housands of big pay jobs to my students. 


Free Railroad Fare 
and Free Board 


For a very limited time, I am going to pay 
your railroad fare to my nearest school—to 
board you absolutely free—and in addition 
make you a very special tuition offer. 


Be An Auto Expert 


Ordinary garage mechanics make good 
money. After 8 weeks in any of my schools, 
you'll be in a position to boss ordinary me- 
chanics and to make more money than you 
ever dreamed of before you read this an- 
nouncement. 


Get This Big Free £00 








the coupon—now—today—this minute. 


AUTO, USE THIS COUPON FOR MY SPE CIAL OFFER’ 
McSweeny and AL Schools |: i MeiesWaEN Pe BE en 
THREE BIG SCHOOLS 


Dept. 167 
Chicago, Illinois, 
517-21 So. Laflin St. 


McSweeny Training Points the Way to Bigger Jobs and Better Pay 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
9th and Wainut Sts. 


My big 64-page beautifully illustrat- 
ed catalog tells the whole story—I 
send it free if you act at once. 


DECIDE NOW! Now is the time to train yourself—now dur- 


ing the winter months so that you will be able 
to take your place with the other McSweeny Trained Big Pay Experts. Send 


McSweeny Trained Men 
Make Good 


A. J. Beall, Jr., Morgantown, W, Va., made 
$86,000 last year from his garage and Chev- 
rolet Agency. 


George Smith, W. Alexandria, Ohio, makes 
over $800 a month clear with his garage, 
















Thousands of other students are now 
making from $50 to $150 a week. Before 
they came to school they knew nothing 
about automobiles—now they are 
successful men. You, too, can 
have the same success—all you 
need is the Training—Mc- 
Sweeny Training. 


Cleveland, Ohio, (816 E. “) * 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 9th t Walnut Sts. } Send this coupon 
Chicago, Ilinols, 517-2! S.Laflin St. ) the school nearest you 
Dear Mac: 

Let me have the full details of your special offer. 


Cleveland, Ohio, PONE 6 an FRB AUEESG As Cignnccnksanachisuactectsaare seeum 
1815 E. 24th St. 
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(No facilities for colored students) 











